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Summer Workshops 


for INSPIRATION 
FELLOWSHIP i 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


If you are professionally responsible for the educational work of the church attend: 


THE WORKSHOP FOR DIRECTORS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
July 20-26, 1952 | 
Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wisconsin 


LECTURE: : 
The Living Bible’... 2 0. ccc occa eee Lowell B. Hazzard 
WORK GROUPS: 
The Director's: Job: \..j 21 ns2 eee Mary K. Burley, J. Stanley Stevens 
The Group and Christian Education 0.000.000 teens Paul B. Maves 
Supervision of the Educational Program 0.00.00... ccc Frank M. McKibben 
The Family and: Christian ‘Education’ ..7.7..-s eee Ethna Landers 
The Director .as Counselor... <0.c.0:...-70.c0 +) ee Doyle Mullen 
Church Work with. Youth: .cs....0.4s.-..20 ee eee Clarice Bowman 
Christian Education in the Local Church ...00000....0. ee Paul H. Vieth 
INTEREST GROUPS: 
Audio-Visuals \.....0...2cc.00c0-cievcctd asta nee . Walter N. Vane Jr. 
Choric-Speaking \.......5.:.:.ec.-css:css0t-0l theese Francis L. Wolf 
Recreation i... .ci.cccccitescscses scot edeeasoreadtenst og Ernest Yorger 


Dean: Winona Arrick Cayvan; Executive Secretary: Paul H. King; Librarian, Dorothy Ely 


If you are responsible for religious drama in local church or on college campus, attend: 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA WORKSHOP 
August 11-21, 1952 
American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake Wisconsin 


WORK GROUPS: 
Rhythm. Choir ig. 28i, 5  e  ee Margaret Palmer Fisk 
Production Techniques ........ etary rome ate Harold and Marion Sliker 
Creative Drama with Children 00... Ag Hulda Niebuhr 
Religious:Radio. Drama: \..csis.-Alcearc shgg) ect Helen Stanley 
Group Play Writifig, <..1..)<--0.1<cadm miibe niece poek ae _.Marion Wefer 
Page@antry, =... ccccict oucdan cian eee oes x Mildred B. Hahn 
Play Direction... _ Amy Goodhue Loomis, Raymond G. Stanley 


Forums, Personal Interviews, Worship, Interest Groups, Recreation 
Director: Amy Goodhue Loomis Associate Director: Helen F. Spaulding 


For complete information, write: 
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Editorial 


Every Day Is Children's Day 


CHILDREN are the most precious possession of a na- 
tion. They set the pattern of the future. They determine 
the moral and spiritual strength or weakness of a country; 
and, in a large measure, they are linked closely with na- 
tional security. The fate of the world will be decided in 
the minds and hearts of the boys and girls who crowd 
our public schools, run upon the playing fields, and at- 
tend our churches. This is why the Christian Church, 
along with our government and the United Nations, is 
so concerned about the welfare of children everywhere. 

While not enough is being done for children here 
in America—for great gaps of neglect are apparent not 
only in moral and educational areas, but socially and 
spiritually—we do have a relatively high standard and 
we are gradually improving the status of children. This 
is particularly true in respect to physical health. The care 
we are giving them emotionally and economically, how- 
ever, is still a very uncertain matter needing careful con- 
sideration. Hundreds of thousands of youngsters are not 
getting any real satisfaction from life. They are disil- 
lusioned and frustrated. Have we failed to provide, in 
our communities and through our churches, sufficient 
creative activities which will challenge the imagination 
of our boys and girls, and which will use their boundless 
energy for constructive purposes? 

Children’s Day should not be only once a year; it must 
be every day. It may surprise some of us to learn that 
in the New Japan the whole nation observes it as a na- 
tional holiday. On May 5 “Children’s Day” is celebrated 
with colorful programs, parties, stage shows and festivals. 
Last year there was a “friendship rally” in Tokyo for 
Japanese and American children. It will surprise us even 
more to learn that a Children’s Charter, a new “Bill of 
Rights” for juveniles of democratized Japan, as the Nip- 
pon Times calls it, has recently been adopted by the 
whole nation. (See page 12.) 

As Christians, we should do everything possible to 
support such a “Children’s Charter,” as well as the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of the United Nations, UNESCO, and move- 
ments in our own nation designed to build boys and 
girls into healthy, intelligent and Christian citizens. Every 
church school ought to have special programs related to 
projects for children at home and abroad. Every pastor 
ought to preach a series of sermons on the influence of 
Christ upon the children of the world. 

Jesus not only rebuked those who would send the 
children away. He took the little ones in his arms and 
blessed them. With word and deeds he became the first 
great champion of the rights of children. Every Chris- 
tian and every church must, because of what they find 
in the New Testament, also become champions of the 
rights of children. This must not be left to local, state 
and federal governments. Nor must we leave it entirely 
to the United Nations. Everybody should know that the 
Church, as such, has a concern and a program for the 
children of the world. 
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Yes, we must begin within the Christian Church it- 


self, with church schools, released time, vacation church ~ 


schools, special weekday projects. But we must also 
reach out into the community through Christian service 
centers, and into the world through missionary projects. 
Let us make sure that no secular organization or institu- 
tion surpasses the Christian Church in its zeal and practi- 
cal program for these citizens of tomorrow. Secularism 
is trying hard to win the hearts.and minds of the youth 


of the world. Let us reverse the trend by demonstrating — 


what Christianity has to offer through Christ. 


STANLEY I. STUBER © 


Appreciation for Youth Call Workers 


HE CALL OF CHRIST in any age has required sacrifice 


and devotion of those who heed it; in turn it has offered — 


new opportunities for service. A recent version of Christ’s 
call to young people was The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action. This call represented the preaching of the 
gospel to the youth of America, deepening their under- 
standing of its implications for personal living and for 
modern society. 

A mighty corps of young people and adults, aided 
by virtually every type of resource material, worked faith- 
fully to get the message to the youth of our churches. 


Especially noteworthy were the efforts of the young peo- ~ 
ple who served as Call Field Workers and Youth Asso- — 


ciates—38 of them altogether. They would be the first 


to say, however, that young people who served on state 
and community Call committees did and continue to do ~ 
the job where it counts most. A magnificent demonstra- — 
tion of how adult leaders form a team with Christian — 
youth was given by leaders of national denominations — 
and state councils, local advisers and pastors. There were — 
exceptions, to be sure, but by the large The Call brought 
these groups together as an effective working unit as_ 


nothing has done heretofore. 


Numerical returns were disappointing but there are 
abiding values that cannot be measured in terms of fig-— 
ures. The article, “The Figures Show—But—,” by Mrs. 
Vivian Reno on page 8 of this issue, gives an impressive — 


glimpse into some of these values. 
A. Witson CHEEK 


Further Comment 


WE WELCOME Stanley Stuber, Executive Secretary of 
the Japan International Christian University Foundation, 
in his guest editorial. Be sure to read the Japanese Chil- 
dren’s Charter to which he refers . . . Children’s Day! 
Why not an Adult Christian Education Sunday—or fifty- 
two of them a year? Children need most to see the Chris- 
tian message in adults. Adults should keep on studying” 
... Are you celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
missionary education movement in your local church? 
That’s the place for it. Also in young people’s conferences : 
this summer. Mrs. Hallock’s program provides material! 
which can be used in several ways . . . Migrant popu-- 
lation is an increasing factor in our national life. More> 
and more communities are facing (or failing to) a re-- 
sponsibility for providing a ministry to migrant familes, 
such as described in Mrs. Yates’ article on page 6. 

Vv. EB. 
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There Is Power in the Word 


4 Child alia to and 
| EAGk: Bay i dD Scriptures 


by A. Wehrli 


Jesus’ familiarity with the Scriptures, 
presumably from childhood, is well 
known. Dr. Wehrli makes some obser- 
vations about Jesus’ education in re- 
ligion which will be of special interest 
to Bible teachers. Dr. Wehrli is Pro- 


fessor of Old Testament at the Eden- 


Theological Seminary, near St. Louis. 


And his parents went every year to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the pass- 
over. And when he was twelve years 
old, they went up after the custom 
of the feast; and when they had ful- 
filled the days, as they were returning, 
the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem; and his parents knew it not; 

. and when they found him not, 
they returned to Jerusalem ... And 
it came to pass, after three days they 
found him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the teachers, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them questions: 
and all that heard him were amazed 
at his understanding and his answers. 
—From Luke 2:41-47. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT has very 

little to say about the childhood 
and youth of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
there is one episode in the gospel of 
Luke that is deliberately drawn from 
his early life, the one from which the 
lines above are taken. 


In this narrative of the twelve-year 
old Jesus the Scriptures (which in his 
day were referred to as the Law and 
the Prophets) are not mentioned in 
so many words. Yet the presumption 
is very strong that it was the Scrip- 
tures which furnished the subject 
matter for the conversations between 
the boy Jesus and the teachers in the 
temple. The exposition and interpre- 
tation of Scripture certainly consti- 
tuted one of the main functions of 
the temple teachers or doctors. We 
may therefore take for granted that 
what attracted the youthful son of 
the humble Joseph and Mary was 
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the presentation and discussion of the 
word of God. 


The story is richly suggestive in 
many ways. It points to things which 
it does not directly say. Yet if one 
reflects on it a bit, the things it sug- 
gests are as plain as if they were ac- 
tually written. First of all it must 
be noted that the contents of the Bi- 
ble are taken to be intrinsically such 
as to command especially the interest 
of children and youth. Furthermore, 
it is readily assumed that, if they are 
transmitted by devoted and qualified 
teachers they can be even fascinating. 
This the story seems to indicate quite 
deftly when it says that after three 
days the twelve-year-old was. still 
vitally interested and ready to de- 
fend what he was doing. 


Again one may note that the child 
Jesus chanced upon the doctors only 
because his parents had brought the 
whole family to the temple. More 
specifically he was exposed quite na- 
turally to the contact with the Scrip- 
tures because his family had the habit 
of frequenting the house of God. The 
narrative says they went every year 
to the Holy City. Obviously this 
yearly trip was a special occasion, 
something in addition to their regu- 
lar synagogue attendance in the home 
town of Nazareth, where also the 
Scriptures were read and expounded, 
though perhaps not so eminently. 

To be sure much goes on at tem- 
ples as it does in modern churches. 
A great deal of it has no direct bear- 
ing, and often sheds no great light 
upon the will or the word of the 
Lord. Yet the vicinity of the house 
of God remains uniquely the place 
where exposure to him and his word 
has a chance to take place. There- 
fore staying away from the premises 
of. religion is almost fatal to anything 
like significant instruction in spiritual 
matters. And, never getting around 
to a consistent routine of attendance 
at church is quickly productive of 
that moral and religious vacuum in 
which all too many people live, move 


and have their being. 

Once more the narrative suggests 
that the contents of Scriptures are 
not merely interesting or entertaining. 
They are also highly enlightening and 
very stimulating. The youthful Jesus 
is pictured as an eager listener, and, 
beyond that, as one who asks good 
questions and arrives at answers of 
his own. The Bible has always ex- 
erted influences such as these upon 
all who go to it with an open mind 
and a receptive heart. It has much 
to disclose and impart that is tried 
and tested in the matter of worthy 
ideals and worthwhile convictions. It 
passes on without charge the truth 
that God has revealed in mankind’s 
past experience. This truth even 
youth can and does accept and ap- 
propriate without starting all over 
in each individual case to apprehend 
life’s meaning. 

But the Bible does more. It equips 
the honest seeker with the capacity to 
judge man’s on-going life and its ex- 
isting institutions according to stand-- 
ards and principles that are high as 
heaven above those usually achieved 
by human beings. It helps to gauge 
men’s motives and to purify their 
aims. Such things have always gripped 
the imagination and strengthened the 
courage of youth wherever and when- 
ever they have come into vital con- 
tact with the Scriptures. Therefore 
it is the urgent obligation of our age, 
as it is of every age, to provide the 
means for exposing our youth to the 
Bible’s creative influence. 

That such an experience was emi- 
nently a part of the life of the youth- 
ful Jesus is abundantly apparent in 
his later utterances and deeds. His 
reverence for the Law was consistent 
and complete. Of it he said: “I 
came not to destroy but to fulfill.” 
Thus he listened to the Word of God. 
On the other hand he was equally 
insistent that the actions of men, their 
attitudes and their institutions that 
were contrary to the will of God must 
be challenged and done away with. 
Of them he said: “Every plant that 
my father planted not, shall be up- 
rooted.” That came to be the nature 
of his questioning. 

PRAYER 

Grant, our Father, that thy word 
in our hands may be so imparted and 
so placed that men everywhere may 
learn to know it, to comprehend and 
live upon the bread of life that nour- 
ishes their deepest hunger. Amen. 


Go 


Family Prayer 


by Erwin J. Kolb 


T’S ONE OF THOSE THINGS 

we know we should do, but we 
have just never gotten a start,” said 
Frank very seriously as I talked to 
him about family worship and prayer. 
“We've tried it several times, and it 
goes all right for a while, but then 
it just fades away.” “Maybe we don’t 
know how to do it or what to pray 
about,” chimed in Mary. 

This is the attitude that I have 
found over and over in the Christian 
homes that I have visited in three 
different parishes. ‘The importance 
and value of family prayer is always 
accepted, but putting it into daily 
practice does not follow so easily. 


Prayer is as natural as talking 
Perhaps one of the most important 
things in getting the habit of family 
prayer started is to understand what 
prayer really is. Prayer is talking 
to God. It is a matter of the heart 
communing with the Almighty. It 
can be done with thoughts as well as 
words. It is a natural thing for the 
Christian. Christ lives in the heart 
of every Christian, and so it is na- 
tural to talk to him with our thoughts 
wherever we are and whatever we 
are doing. The famous American 


Mr. Kolb is Minister of the Hope Lutheran 
Church at Highland, Illinois. 


hero, Stonewall Jackson, explained 
how he prayed “without ceasing” like 
this: 

I have so fixed the habit in my own 

mind that I never raise a glass to my 

lips without lifting my heart to God in 
thanks and prayer for the water of 
life. Then, when we take our meals, 
there is grace. Whenever I drop a let- 
ter at the post office I send a petition 
along with it for God’s blessing upon 
its mission and the person to whom it 

is sent. When I break the seal of a 

letter just received I stop to ask God 

to prepare me for its contents and make 
it a messenger of good. 

To “pray without ceasing,” an at- 
titude of prayer must fill our hearts 
and to make our homes places of 
family prayer we must by our living 
create an atmosphere of prayer. Then 
family prayer becomes the natural 
thing. 

When mother gets up in the morn- 
ing she thanks God for the oppor- 
tunity to serve God another day. She 
talks to God with her thoughts as she 
makes breakfast, washes the dishes, 
the clothes, and cares for the chil- 
dren. The father gets up with a pray- 
er in his heart for his wonderful 
Christian wife and family. As he 
shaves he asks God to bless them and 
to be with him and help him be a 
service to Christ that day. With peo- 
ple like these, family prayer becomes 
“a natural.” They want to pause for 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


Those who visit in the homes of church families will find Mr. Kolb's 
article above, Dr. Wehrli's devotions on page 3 and the article on 
working with parents of teen-agers on page 8 full of good suggestions 
for significant conversations. Better take along an extra copy. 


Stimulate your whole missionary education program by urging 
your superintendents to read Mrs. Yates’ article on page 6 and the 


dramatic suggestions on page |5. 


In planning youth camp and conference programs, 


remember to 


include a good supply of the March JOURNAL on "Church Voca- 
tions'' for use in classes on vocations and for sale at the camp book- 
store. For leadership education workshops, you will want extra copies 
of the May issue on "Developing Volunteer Leadership." 


a minute or two each moming to 


pray together and perhaps in the 
evening for a special time of worship 
and prayer. They feel that they need 
it. 

When such a family pauses for 
worship and prayer in their, home, 
God has promised his presence in a 
very special. way. “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matthew 18:20). 

Little Jane was repeating her pray- 
er, “Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest 

.’ and she stopped there with a 
worried look on her face. She turned 


to her mother, “I don’t want Jesus — 


to be our Guest, Mother.” The 
shocked mother asked, “Why, Jane, 
don’t you love Jesus and want him 
to be here with us?” “That’s what I 
want,” replied Jane, “but I want 
him to be here all the time. A guest 
is here only once in a while.” Even 
children can learn to know and feel 
the presence of God in their hearts 


and in their homes, but only if they | 
have the example of their parents to 


show them the way. At first the small 
children’s prayers don’t, sound like 


much but they are learning important | 


attitudes about prayer. 


Kathy, our oldest, was praying each © 
meal with us by the time she was ~ 
two. We didn’t teach her. She just 
followed us and tried to imitate us. 
Her first prayer was “Come, Jesus. — 
Amen.” As she grew older she added ~ 
the rest by herself. No one ever told 
Peter to fold his hands, but by the 


time he was a year old, he was fold- 
ing his hands and quietly listening 
when the rest of the family prayed. 


He was imitating, and he knew that” 


something very important was going 
on. 


How to have family prayer 


How can you have family prayer 
in your home? By making up your 
mind to have it and starting. See that 
Christ lives in the hearts of the mem- 
bers of your family and then talk 
to him together. At meal times, say” 
grace, but learn to say more than, 
“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 
is good.” Learn to have a devotion 
together and to expand the prayer. 
Talk to God about the things that 
have happened that day, ask his for- 
giveness and his blessings. Printed 
prayers are nice, but they won’t fill) 
the needs of your family. It is good! 


to use them, if they are simple enough) # 
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Jerome Drown 


Prayer is as natural as talking; don't be afraid to pray about the common things of life. 


for the entire family, but then always 
add your own prayers. Let each 
member of the family join and add 
their prayers to the one family prayer. 

Don’t be afraid to pray about the 
common, little things of life. Kathy 
was thanking God one evening, at the 
age of two, for the things on the 
table, the milk, the bread, etc. I was 
a little hasty that evening and said 
“Amen” before she was ready. Very 
seriously Kathy added, “and the po- 
tatoes, too, Daddy!” Some people 
may call it irreverent to talk about 
such common things to God, but I 
think God is happy to hear the thanks 
of his children for even the simple 
things in life. 

“We, don’t have time to have a 
period of worship and prayer each 
day,” is one of the common excuses, 
and many Christians are sincere in 
saying it. Actually we do have time 
for what we think is important. Fam- 
ily devotions don’t have to be long, 
but they should be regular. Family 
prayer can be very brief at times. 
One woman tells us how her mother 
did it. Each morning when the chil- 
dren were ready for school, she would 
gather them in her arms, wherever 
they were, in the kitchen, bedroom, 
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or bathroom. They would bow their 
heads as their mother led them in 
a few moments of prayer. The mother 
did this every morning, and the chil- 
dren never forgot it as long as they 
lived. 


Questions about children's prayers 


Should you force children to pray 
when they are angry or stubborn and 
say, “I don’t want to pray!” God is 
not pleased with a prayer that comes 
from an angry heart, or one that is 
not from a sincere heart. Talk to 
John like this: “Jesus gives us every- 
thing we have and he wants us to 
thank him for it every day. He asked 
us to pray to him and he is happy 
when we do. He does not like it when 
we do not pray because we are angry 
or stubborn. We cannot make you 
talk to Jesus if you do not want to, 
but we are going to.” And then pray. 
Often John will join in by himself. 


One practice that we believe gives 
children the wrong impression of 
prayer and its importance is “praying 
at mother’s knee” or “saying prayers 
to mother.” If you want your chil- 
dren to kneel when they pray, kneel 
with them. Don’t make prayers some- 
thing that only children say. Don’t 


let the children get the idea that they 
are praying to you. Pray with your 
children so they understand and know 
that prayer is as important to adults 
as it is to children, and they will 
never outgrow the practice. The day 
has come for many a parent to hear, 
“Why don’t you pray? Does God 
want me to pray for all of you?” 

Another question about children’s 
prayers is whether a parent should 
force confession and how much of 
the prayer should be confession. We 
don’t believe in emotional scenes with 
children, or in holding hell fire over 
their heads. We are satisfied to have 
children pray, “I am sorry, Jesus, that 
I was bad. Please forgive me, I will 
try to be better from now on.” 


Family prayer and family happiness 
are partners. The family that prays 
together can learn to live together 
and serve together. When each mem- 
ber of the family prays to his Savior 
for his own forgiveness and for the 
rest of the family and then they all 
pray together for each other there 
just isn’t much desire or chance for 
quarrels and fightings. Family prayer 
will bind the family together in happy 
service to Christ. If you doubt its 
blessings, try it! 


on 


Migrants Challenge 
Local Churches 


by Dorothy Langdon Yates* 


UGAR on our cereal; fresh fruits 

and vegetables on the table: what 
does this mean to the churches? “A 
missionary opportunity right in our 
laps for many, many communities,” 
says one leader of Migrant Work in 
Michigan. 

One million persons, mostly Amer- 
ican citizens, now follow the crops 
across the country, straining their 
backs to insure us nutritious meals. 
But they themselves suffer from poor 
nutrition, poverty, inadequate hous- 
ing, bad sanitation, lack of health and 
welfare provision, and lack of educa- 
tion for their children, a future large 
segment of our population. Their 
every problem is serious. Perhaps 
most serious of all in the developing 
personalities of the children is the 
feeling of isolation and insecurity that 
they have. They are so often on the 
move that they have little sense of 
belonging anywhere. 

But there can be one constant in 
their lives: the church and the Chris- 
tian concern and interest of church 
people. 

What can your church do when a 
change in crops suddenly brings mi- 
grant workers to your community? 
People either seem to ignore the mi- 
grants, or act suspicious of them. 
Perhaps they are dark skinned and 
speak Spanish, though they have been 
American citizens for a hundred years 
or more. The Law in your town 
seems especially ready to arrest these 
migrant workers for minor offenses. 
The school census worker lists the 
names of their children so that your 
schools may receive more state funds, 
allocated on the basis of school popu- 
lation. But no one sees that these 
same migrant children get any school- 
ing. Only forty per cent of them are 
in school at their home base, and 
many fewer during their migrations. 
Of course, these migrant children 
would not have clothes for school. 

All these problems are too big for 
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any one church. They are best han- 
dled interdenominationally over an 
area. Many migrants are Protestant, 
and many are Catholic, but most 
have no church connection. The 
needs of the migrant population, and 
your community resources, will de- 
termine your approach. The Gratiot 
County Council of Churches in Grat- 
iot County, Michigan, and the Span- 
ish-American Council of Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, illustrate two helpful ways 
of ministering to migrant laborers. In 
these cases the migrants are ““Texican” 
sugar beet workers. 


The Gratiot County plan 


Your church may want to try the 
approach of the Gratiot County Coun- 
cil of Churches. This group has for 
the past nine years attempted to meet 
educational needs of migrant chil- 
dren, stressing religious education, 
and also to alleviate the feeling of 
isolation that the migrants have. 


The committee has sponsored child 
care and teaching Centers for chil- 
dren from infancy through age six- 
teen. Each year one to four Centers 
have operated in schools or Grange 
halls for a period of four to six weeks 
immediately following the close of the 
regular school year. Many summers 
one hundred migrant children have 
attended. Certified public school 
teachers from this area have served 
for a nominal figure: last year, $35 
a week. One or more helpers and 
nursery supervisors assist. Children 
are picked up and transported to the 
Centers, given mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon snacks, and a noon meal 


furnished by the churches. 


On a typical day at one of these 
Gratiot County Centers, the children 
arrive at 8 a. m. They have been 
picked up early so their parents and 
older brothers and sisters can leave 
for work. In migrant families, the 
older youths have to work with their 
parents to make enough money to 
live. The middle children care for 
the babies. With care at the Center 
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for the babies, the middle children 
attend the classes, starting at 9 a. m. 
These classes end in mid-afternoon 
but the children remain at school un- 
til 5 p. m. Informal Bible stories, 
singing, project work, and py oc- 
cupy the last period. 


Classes include Reading—a Bible 
story; Language—telling a Bible story 
and memorizing Bible verses; Spell- 
ing—spelling words from Bible sto- 
ries; Writing—copying Bible verses; 
Arithmetic, and Geography—includ- 
ing locating places named in the Bi- 
ble. Each child receives a copy of 
a Bible story book. The American Bi- — 
ble Society provides Gospels and New 
Testaments printed in Spanish. Va-_ 
rious story books about Jesus are also — 


j 
used in the class work. Teachers find — 


these pupils attentive and intelligent 
but pitifully retarded because of 
meagre school opportunities. i 
Every aspect of school life has edu- 
cational value for these children. — 


Through supervised hand washing | 


and supervised care of the bathrooms, © 
they learn hygiene. Through hymn 
singing, they learn music. 
opening the school ‘with prayer and 


expressing thanks “at meals they learn | 


to talk to God. And through the in- 


terest and concern of church people _ 


they learn the love of their Fea 
Father. 


The: Texican adults come to the~ 
Centers with the children once a week 
for Family Night. Worship, enter-— 
tainment, fellowship and_ refresh-— 
ments make up the program. Resi-. 
dents of the community often join the 
migrants for these occasions. 


If your church is considering start- 
ing Migrant Work, it would be help- 
ful to consult the Division of Home 
Missions of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ.1 This orga- 
nization gave direction and partial 
financial support to the Gratiot Coun- 
ty project at first. Now, local minis- 
ters assume leadership by turns. The 
local committee hires personnel, makes 
surveys to determine location of Cen- 
ters, arranges transportation, arranges. 
for food and for Family Night pro-. 
grams, and raises all money locally. 
Individuals, churches, and sugar beet: 
companies contribute, spurred on by" 
the showing of colored slides of the 
work taken by an interested layman. 
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A Mexican style dinner helped raise 
funds one year. 

Gratiot County experience shows 
that you will need at least one Span- 
ish-speaking worker in any project for 
Spanish-speaking migrants. This 
group is fortunate to have available 
a Texican preacher who ministers to 
the small permanent Spanish-speak- 
ing population left from various waves 
of migration. Next year the Gratiot 
committee may use in addition sev- 
eral Spanish-speaking college students. 
These students, recruited by the Di- 
vision of Home Missions, are available 
at modest salaries through the sum- 
mer to groups wishing to set up mi- 
grant work. They receive a week’s 
special training and then can follow 
the migrants to the various crops 
throughout the summer. 

Through this program the Gratiot 
County Council of Churches makes 
a Christian approach to these two 
great problems of migrants: isolation 
from the resident community, and 
lack of opportunity for education. 


The Mt. Pleasant plan 

Another effective approach to these 
problems which your church might 
consider is that of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Council, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Here, churches have joined with many 
other organizations in the commu- 
nity to meet problems of the migrant 
population. 

The Council is composed of every- 
one interested in these problems; such 
as, ministers and priests, the person- 
nel director of the Sugar Beet Com- 
pany, representatives of women’s 
clubs, the county health and county 
welfare leaders, the Red Cross di- 
rector, a member of the Growers’ As- 
sociation, the County Agricultural 
Agent, the city superintendent of 
schools and the County School Com- 
missioner, members of the faculty of 
the Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation located in Mt. Pleasant, and 
members of the local Spanish-Amer- 
ican permanent population. This last 
group provides interpreters and makes 
suggestions to the Council which are 
invaluable. 

Church people have been promi- 
nent in the leadership of the Council. 
It has sponsored child care Centers 
with religious emphasis programs like 
those in Gratiot County. Also, the 
Council has done such things as pro- 
moting secular education, checking on 
sanitation and the purity of the wa- 
ter supply, trying to improve and 
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"Christo Me Ama’ ("Jesus Loves Me") sang children of the Gratiot County Migrant Center, 
participating in the final Family Night program of the 1951 season. 


clean houses, collecting warm cloth- 
ing for distribution, and planning 
recreational programs. 

Through cooperation of the city 
superintendent of schools and the 
state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, a secular summer school session 
for migrant children was developed. 
Those in charge found that the regu- 
lar school lunch program could be 
extended to include the migrants, and 
that regular school buses could be 
used to transport the children to a 
school center. Money and equipment 
for running a nursery school in con- 
nection with the classroom work were 
obtained by a special committee. 
Here, again, it was necessary to care 
for the younger children so that their 
school age brothers and sisters would 
be free to take the class work. 

Leaders of migrant programs have 
made a special point of trying to draw 
the resident community into contact 
with the migrant population. In the 
Gratiot County program this worked 
out best through the Family Nights. 
In Mt. Pleasant, recreational leaders 
on the school grounds were quick to 
see the value to local children in be- 
coming acquainted with the Spanish- 
speaking children. One year the Cen- 


tral Michigan College in Mt. Pleas- 
ant was given funds to operate a sum- 
mer session for both migrant and lo- 
cal children. Many of the latter en- 
joyed the daily Spanish lessons as 
much as the Texicans enjoyed learn- 
ing English. 

Adult programs supplemented those 
for children in the Mt. Pleasant area 
through the years. Some adult edu- 
cation classes, in reading, writing, and 
citizenship, went on. An _ organiza- 
tion of farmers’ wives and Texican 
migrant women met to exchange re- 
cipes. Local women noted the ex- 
ceptional color sense of the Texican 
women: their feather work and other 
art work was beautiful. Local people 
found the Texicans very musical and 
deeply religious. 

Out of the twenty-years’ work at 
Mt. Pleasant came a Texican church, 
bought for the congregation of one 
hundred at Shepherd by the Meth- 
odist Church. The Spanish-American 
children are in the schools. Every 
wave of migration has left a few more 
permanent residents. Two of their 
children have now graduated from 
college and become teachers. And, 
just to show how prejudices can be 
broken down, last year the high 
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school students elected a Spanish- 
American girl as their queen. 

This was a long way to come for 
this family. They had arrived in Mt. 
Pleasant years before as sugar beet 
workers, a group said to be the most 
exploited of all American laborers. 
Through help from the Spanish- 
American Council they had broken 


the bonds of isolation. The churches, 
operating with other community 
agencies, had helped give both the 
migrants and the local community a 
sense that these people belonged. The 
churches had helped bring educa- 
tional advantages to these migrants, 
both secular and religious.. 
Changes in crops now appear to be 


taking the migrants elsewhere—per- 


haps to your community!—and the 
Mt. Pleasant program is tapering off. 
But, as one of its prominent church 
leaders says, looking back over the 
years of migrant work, “There can 
be no greater challenge than that of 
doing it ‘unto the least of these, my 
brethren.’ ” 


The Figures Show - But - 


What were the results of The Call to 
United Christian Youth Action? 


by Vivian Reno 


NE MILLION young people in 
10,000 communities across the 
United States thoroughly committed 
to United Christian Youth Action! 
One million dollars contributed for 
such action in local communities, 
states, the nation, and the world! This 
was the goal and the high expectation 
of many earnest and capable workers 
before February 3. After February 3 
the picture was different. According 
to the returns by the end of April 
people in community observances had 
contributed $111,309.96. Lack of 
uniformity in reporting suggests that 
the number of young people reached 
in some way by The Call is far more 
than the 164,383 in the 1,885 com- 
munities reporting, perhaps as many 
as half a million. Even so, why was 
The Call to United Christian Youth 
Action a failure? 

The first reaction was bewildered 
disappointment. How could the con- 
centrated, dedicated work of so many 
tireless and efficient workers have 
gained so-small a result? Then came 
the second look. In the UCYM of- 
fice reports began coming in from 
many communities, large and small, 
across the nation, accompanied by let- 
ters trying to express how much The 
Call had meant to them. Letter after 
letter from small, out-of-the-way 
towns stated, “This is the first time 
the churches in our town have done 
anything together.” That was certain- 
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ly a worthwhile result. The beginning 
of Protestant cooperation in a few 
places where the ecumenical move- 
ments has never penetrated would 
alone be worth a great deal of the ef- 
fort expended. 


Reports are being received of train- 
ing programs already held or sched- 
uled soon in many states in prepara- 
tion for one or more of the action 
projects which are part of The Call 
program. From New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Indiana, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Colorado, West 
Virginia, Minnesota, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, as well as several large 
cities, word comes that plans are 
made for immediate follow-up along 
these lines. 


Youth Evangelism is the first proj- 
ect chosen by the majority of the 
communities. This takes the form of 
a United Christian Youth Mission, 
through which a census is taken of 
high school and older youth in a 
given area, and the church youth are 
given training in methods of draw- 
ing unchurched young people into 
their fellowship. Pilot Missions which 
have already been held in Bushnell, 
Illinois, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
show results which promise real ef- 
fectiveness for this method of evan- 
gelism. One pastor was amazed at 
the real youth constituency of his 
church, discovered as a result of the 
Mission. Other pastors commented 
that the Mission added real strength 


to their local church youth program. 
New members were added, 
young people had a new interest in 
winning others for Christ and the 
church. Eighty directors for these 
missions have been trained in semi- 
nars across the country, and = are 
available to communities wishing to 


hold a United Christian Youth Mis- — 
sion. This project is an excellent way — 
to demonstrate to a group of churches ~ 
that by working -together they can © 
strengthen their individual programs, ~ 
and win many to the Kingdom of — 


God. 


One of the definite and far-reach- © 
ing results of The Call in its first © 


stage is the unique experience and 


training received by many young peo- ~ 


ple throughout the United States as 


they participated in “ecuvan teams.” — 


Those who did this were largely of- 
ficers and leaders in already estab- 
lished local and state youth councils, 
and their leadership in these councils 
will in the future be inspired with a 
much greater vision and understand- 
ing of the problems and_ successful 
ways of working together than ever 
before. Having seen and dealt with 
both a lack of response and imprac- 
tical enthusiasm, as well as in other 
cases loyal and consecrated follow- 
through, they will undoubtedly be bet- 
ter equipped to handle situations in 
their own organizations with patience 
and wisdom. 


There is little doubt that in nu- 
merous instances state and community 
Call committees which were set up 
to do a specific job and did it ef- 
ficiently and consistently, will not be 
disbanded and forgotten, but will 
continue as state and local youth 
councils, where these have not before 
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existed. Dates have been set in va- 
' rious places for organization meetings 


of councils, and many already orga- 
_nized are rethinking their programs 
and plans of organization in view of 
_ the experience of their own and oth- 


er Call committees. 
Another helpful result of the work 


done on The Call has been a great 


deal more interchange of ideas and 
fellowship between different youth 
councils. As the field workers trav- 
elled from one community and state 
to another, they freely shared one 
council’s plans, activities, and ways of 
working with another, giving not 
only new ideas and visions, but also 
a feeling of fellowship which helped 
to dispel the aloneness that many 
workers in cooperative church work 
often feel. In many cases this inter- 
change between community groups 
will probably continue, as they have 
experienced the satisfaction of com- 
munication, and found. that they can 
profit by the experiences of others. 
‘Not the least of the significant ele- 
ments of The Call to United .Chris- 
tian Youth Action was the profound 
effect it had on the lives of the thirty- 
eight young people who for a time 
engaged in it.as a full-time activity. 
Thirty-four field workers gave six 
months of their lives to go out as mis- 
sionaries to the churches of America, 
and four youth associates gave a year 
to work in the UCYM office or 
wherever they were needed. A look 
at The Call Cable, the publication 
through which they kept in contact 


with each other, or a brief talk with. 


one of these workers, will convince 
anyone of the great changes brought 
about in their lives through this short 
period of devotedly carrying on their 
shoulders the responsibility of a vital 
part of the work of God’s Kingdom. 
Bill Barrick, past national UCYM 
chairman, who served as one of the 
youth associates, summed this up as 
he spoke to the Ad Interim Commit- 
tee of the UCYM in March: “If the 
call to United Christian Youth Ac- 
tion had done nothing else the field 
workers demonstrated by their lives 


. the power and the significance of the 


Christian fellowship. They discovered 
new spiritual depths as they sought 
the strength and power of Christ, in 
their lives.” , 

Yes, there is little doubt that, as 
another of the youth associates puts 
it, the fruit born of The Call will 
continue to provide spiritual nourish- 
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Two of the ushers participating in the Philadelphia "Call" Rally on February 3rd. 


ment for all of us far more than we 
realize or recognize now and in the 
future. There is no way to measure 
the profound influence which The 
Call has had and will continue to 
have on the lives of both youth and 
adults in the towns and hamlets and 
cities across this nation. We must 
not allow ourselves to be discouraged 
by the statistics and forget that results 
are felt in the lives of individuals 
rather than in masses. 

But irresistibly the question keeps 
coming to mind, how much longer in 
this business of cooperative Chris- 
tianity are we going to have to com- 
fort ourselves in this way? No one 
can deny that the goal set for The 
Call was within the reach of the 
many great groups which were a part 
of it. Without trying in any way to 
point to specific places of weakness 
or failure, perhaps one might be justi- 
fied in suggesting that Protestant 
bodies and individuals who have 
agreed upon the desirability and ne- 
cessity of working together may need 
to do some careful thinking through 
concerning the methods used in co- 
operative projects and. the priority 
given them in their own planning. 

What of those thousands of young 
people who did answer The Call and 
commit themselves to United Chris- 
tian Youth Action? Just how com- 
plete and how true was their com- 
mitment? Time will show, as they re- 


spond to the opportunities given them 
in the months to come to engage in 
various forms of united activity in 
their communities and elsewhere. In 
addition to the evangelism programs 
set up, there are work projects being 
planned for week-ends and for the 
summer. Young people in Oklahoma 
City have set out to build a chapel in 
an underdeveloped neighborhood in 
their city. 

How many of the 700 who signed 
commitment cards on February 3 will 
carry on with hammer or paint brush 
when the summer sun is hot and 
swimming pools beckon? How many 
across the nation will take time out 
from their own plans to receive fur- 
ther training in ecumenical work in 
the six regional UCYM conferences 
this summer, or to gather with other 
like-minded young people and their 
leaders in the Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America on the Pur- 
due campus the last week in August? 

Surely a great many will meet the 
test, for we have faith in the earn- 
estness and loyalty of the Christian 
youth of America who have commit- 
ted their lives to Christ that they sin- 
cerely meant that commitment and 
that they will be: true to it. Yes, 
those who sat by the fireside where 
the Dream was born which became 
The Call, have seen the seeds scat- 
tered that will surely bear fruit in 
many lives for years to come. 


Working HAL Pp arents 


of ee Bey Gers 


by John B. Forsyth 


D° YOU ARGUE with your teen- 
age son or daughter over the 
proper hour to get in at night? Or 
the hour to go to bed? 

“Ts the use of the family car a con- 
troversial issue? 

“Do you and your teen-ager ever 
differ over the weekly allowance? Or 
the use of money in general? 

“Are you concerned about better 
leisure-time activities for all our jun- 
ior and senior high young people?” 


A "Teen-Parents'' Association 


is formed 


So ran a letter to the parents of our 
adolescents a year and a half ago, 
calling them together for the dis- 
cussion of their problems. 

The parents of adolescents need 
help. The large group of mothers 
and fathers who responded to our 
letter gathered in “buzz” sessions and 
quickly named nineteen problems 
they faced. The list included these: 
How can we give an adolescent -self- 
confidence? How can we build self- 
discipline in the use of time? What 
can we do about unsupervised parties 
in the homes? How can we govern 
the use of the family car? How can 
we keep our teen-agers interested in 
the church? 

So acutely did many of the parents 
feel the need of help with these prob- 
lems, that irritation was expressed 
openly because we were not actually 
giving the answers at this meeting, 
but only making plans to find them! 

Out of the meeting grew our 
“Teen-Parents Association” for the 
fathers and mothers of our church’s 
adolescents. All of the officers are 
couples. Likewise, sponsoring commit- 
tees for the various activities are made 
up of couples. 

The Association has two explicit 
purposes: (1) To promote a pro- 
gram for helping parents of adoles- 
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cents play their role as parents ef- 
fectively and happily; (2) to assure 
adequate parent sponsorship and sup- 
port for all teen-age activities in our 
church. From the beginning, the As- 
sociation has kept both purposes 
clearly before it. 


Help is given to parents 


In fulfillment of the first, the 
Board has planned four program 
meetings a year, keeping close to the 
list of nineteen problems which the 
initial group of parents set forth. The 
officers feel that all the meetings must 
grow out of the interests and needs 
of the parents. Thus, a few months 
ago a professor of psychology at the 
local university addressed the group 
on “Parents and Teen-agers Living 
Together.” He discussed the emo- 
tional needs of adolescents, and the 
demands which these needs place up- 
on mothers and fathers. 

On another occasion a panel of six 
adolescents discussed many of the 
problems enumerated by the parents. 
This meeting was moderated by the 
president of the Association. During 
the current season an _ Episcopal 
clergyman, who is responsible for a 
city mission enterprise, will speak on 
“Teen-agers and Alcohol.” 


Parents sponsor youth activities 

In carrying out the second purpose 
of the Association, a number of spon- 
soring committees were appointed to 
give guidance and support to the va- 
rious youth activities of our church. 
We have a general chairman of junior 
high committees, and a general chair- 
man, of senior high committees and 
these chairmen secure the personnel 
for the respective committees. One 
junior high committee of about three 
couples gives guidance to a series of 
parties twice a month throughout the 
season. The parents’ committee for 
the junior high department of church 
school does telephoning for the teach- 
ers, arranges transportation for groups 
when necessary, and recently took full 
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‘of parent support and_ sponsorship 


charge of a Sunday afternoon tea at 
which parents could get acquainted 
with the teachers of the department. 
The department staff made a number 
of general suggestions to the commit-— 
tee, including their purpose in want- 
ing to have the tea. From that point 
the parents’ committee took over com- 
pletely. 

Senior high committees sponsor the 
various activities of a large youth fel-— 
lowship, working with the various 
commissions and committees. One 
couple secures parent helpers for a 
drop-in program held twice a month 
for high school youth, which includes 
after-school recreation and a planned 
pot-luck supper, with singing and de- 
votions around the table. Other high 
school activities, such as high school — 
choir rehearsal, Explorer Scout group, 
and preparatory class for church 
membership, are included in this 
drop-in program. Two couples work — 
with the youth committee on senior 
high parties, securing sponsors for 
these monthly events. 

Still another couple has been re-— 
sponsible for transportation for the 
entire youth group on several occa- 
sions, calling upon parents of the 
group to drive the family cars. The 
feeling is that we should not make || 
our adolescents responsible for driving 
cars, loaded with young people, 
through crowded city streets or on 
busy highways. 


Parents unite in accepting 
responsibility 


Along with this impressive amount | 


for our teen-age activities, there is a 
growing desire to broaden and enrich 
our program for youth. This desire 
is based on the conviction that the 
youth activities of our church are not 
the sole responsibility of one of the 
ministers, but are rightly the respons- 
ibility of the total group of fathers 
and mothers of the youth involved. 


The parents of adolescents need 
help, and through our Teen-Parents 
Association many are receiving help. 
Perhaps the most important thing is 
the growing sense of fellowship — 
among these parents, and the feeling _ at 
that they do not face the turbulent _ Bi 
emotions of adolescents alone. What © 
child study groups have done for the ~ \ 
parents of younger children, our + 
Teen-Parents Association gives prom- j 
ise of doing for the parents of teen- ~ 
age youth. 
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OR SOME YEARS NOW certain 

churches across the country have 
been testing out a new idea. It is 
more and more clear that they are 
pointing a direction for the rest of 
us to follow. It is the idea of the all- 
purpose church library, deliberately 


_ setting out to capture the interest of 


the general reader, from nursery to 
ninety-nine years. And, since fam- 


_ ilies as such are coming to the center 


of church interest, the possibility of 


family reading as a total field of cul- 


tivation is also being added to these 


“pilot project” libraries. 


But why a general church library? 


“Church libraries for general read- 
ing? Unnecessary! They are too ex- 
pensive.” ‘We already have a pub- 
lic library.” ““The schools have books.” 
“People no longer have time to read 
anyway.” All these and more rea- 
sons blend into the discord of objec- 


tion that a church library for general 
reading is not a practical idea. It is 
the purpose of this article to show 


'why your church and mine need to 


follow the “something-new-has-been- 


added” pattern of our pioneering 
churches and at the same time move 
/ away from the -moth-eaten nonde- 
| script career that all too many of our 


church libraries have experienced to 
date. 

To begin with, millions of Ameri- 
cans having been taught to read, en- 
joy reading, and if properly guided, 


_ will continue to enjoy reading as a 
_major interest and source of help 


throughout life. “A book is a garden, 
an orchard, a storehouse, a party, a 
company by the way, a counsellor, a 
multitude of counsellors.” Mr. A goes 
home for the week-end with two cello- 
phane-covered, attractively jacketed 
books under his arm. Whether ob- 
tained at the public library, drug- 
store rental service, or the church, he 
looks forward to rest from fatigue, 
renewal of mind and emotions, from 


Miss Shriver is Director of Women's Work 
and Home and Family Life, Church of the 
Brethren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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For Family and 
General Reading 


by RUTH M. SHRIVER 


what he discovers between the covers. 
His name is legion; watch the people 
who read on trains, buses, even street- 
corners. 

Then too, church libraries are need- 
ed because our public library facili- 
ties are too limited; many communi- 
ties have no libraries at all. Others 
have very inadequate service. The 
Public Library Enquiry, released in 
1950, was sponsored partly by the 
Carnegie Corporation which had en- 


fore their people is that these treas- 
uries of riches must be seen, handled, 
personally recommended to be ap- 
preciated. “It’s somewhere in a book” 
—the answer to every human concern 
and interest. There is research to 
show that people do read; when they 
know. what is available. They do not 
go to the public library to find out: 
but the church has a chance to tell 
them, and show them, each Sunday 
morning. 


Still another cogent reason for the 
church library for general reading is 
that the church if truly evangelistic 
must help individual people in con- 
crete ways. Their interests, concerns, 
frustrations are individual. The 
answers to new levels of religious liv- 
ing, the resolving of conflicts in daily 
living, the necessary occasional es- 


Family members need the constructive, quieting influence of the 
printed page in the home. 


gineered the launching of nearly sev- 
enteen hundred public libraries in 
past years; partly by the Social Science 
Research Council. The Enquiry re- 
vealed that only a few communities 
have really magnificent service; most 
are suffering from serious lacks. The 
church, as a pioneering agency, can 
help in the decades to come; at least 
until public interest supports a better 
tax-supported program. 

Yet another reason why church li- 
braries can help by bringing good 
magazines, pamphlets, and books be- 


cape from too many sights and sounds 
of living all about us; these are in- 
dividual. The church library can be- 
come a counsellor to individuals, a 
saver of souls at the point where in- 
dividual souls need saving. 


And yes, there’s the new field of 
adult education that is so urgently 
and invitingly before us. Adults, we 
are told, learn only voluntarily and 
informally. The printed page is a 
“natural” for adults who want to 
learn. Radios and television cannot 
be carried around in one’s pocket. A 
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book, a pamphlet, a magazine go any- 
where: on boat or plane or train or 
car. 


There are special possibilities 
for the family 


Many churches, particularly in 
cities, will find the church reading 
room their most promising new ad- 
venture; a comfortable, quiet, well- 
ventilated and well-lighted browsing 
room where it is a pleasure to linger, 
to look, and to settle to read. But let 
us be realistic. Many people will come 
to the library to get a book and will 
take it home to read. The mother 
who snatches her needed afternoon 
rest will often do it with a magazine 
or a book. Junior stretches out on 
the floor in complete oblivion to the 
world. Even father finds time in the 
evening or over the week-end for 
snatches of the printed page. 


Further, family members need the 
constructive, quieting influence of the 
printed page in the home. Printed 
words do not jangle other people’s 
nerves as one reads them; the radio 
sometimes does. Reading on one’s 
own chosen interest and age-level 
does not precipitate a daily’ conflict 
as to which radio or television pro- 
gram shall be chosen to suit the ma- 
jority, or at least the most vocal. 
The printed page offers relaxation, 
personal guidance, and important 
world knowledge to a maximum of 
people in the family with the least 
wear and tear of nervous energy and 
in the shortest time. It offers these 
benefits at home, where the family 
needs more ties to keep it together. 

Stay by the church librarian’s cor- 
ner over a busy week-end and listen 
as the requests come in one by one. 

“We are interested in starting a 
family worship program in our home.” 
Out comes a copy of Nels Ferre’s 
Strengthening the Spiritual Life 
Through Family Devotions. 

A children’s worker and a com- 
mittee of parents want to know what 
parents can read at home to supple- 
ment the lessons the children are hav- 
ing in Sunday school. The librarian 
supplies the denomination’s recom- 
mended reading materials for parents. 

“We are about to adopt a child. 
Could you recommend something for 
us to read?” The librarian consults 
her list and shares with them the 
newest thing she has: The Adopted 
Family by Rondall and Michael— 
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one volume for the parents, one for 
the child. 

“Jack and I are to be married in 
June. Could you give us a book?” 
Out from the shelf reserved for the 
concerns of marriage and family life 
comes the librarian’s choicest recom- 
mendation—The Secret of a Happy 
Marriage, by Roy Burkhart. To 
Jack’s father and mother, when they 
come browsing among the books for 
their own enrichment, Dr. Wood’s 
How Love Grows in Marriage de- 
mands to be taken home. 

Week by week and month by month 
the church adds the newest and best. 
There are’ picture books and _ story 
books for the “lap children,” “the 
creepers,” and the other preschoolers. 
Wonder books of nature and science 
and biography and religion and ad- 
venture make their own appeal for 
older children. Vocational guidance 
books, dating and courtship and per- 
sonality enrichment books appeal to 
teen-agers. 

How to Be a Transformed Person, 
Stanley Jones; The Life We Prize, 
Trueblood; The Best Is Yet to Be, 
Maves; Understanding Your Child, 


The Children's Charter of Japan 


In Japan a Children's Charter has recently been adopted, in line with the democratic 
trend of the current government. It begins with a preamble which emphasizes the will of 
the new Constitution that all children shall be happy, and a general rule citing children as 
individuals, lawful members of society, who have the right to be reared in a good environment. 
It then proceeds with the following twelve-point text: 


Art. |: All children shall be born and 
brought up healthy both in mind and body 
and guaranteed their living. 


Art. 2: All children shall be brought up 
in their respective homes with proper love, 
knowledge and skill. All children without 
homes shall be brought up in equally good 
environment. 


Art. 3: All children shall be provided with 
proper nourishment, housing and clothing and 
duly protected from diseases and accidents. 

Art. 4: All children shall be educated in 
accordance with their individuality and ca- 
pacity and guided in such a way as to grow 
up to discharge honestly their duties as 
members of society. 

Art. 5: All children shall be so guided as 
to love nature and respect science and art 
and also be trained to develop a sense of 
morality. 

Art. 6: All children shall be assured access 
to schooling and provided with complete 
educational facilities. 


Art. 7: All children shall be provided. with 
chances of occupational instruction. 


Hymes: these speak to our condition, 
as adults, do they not? 


Clues to stimulating general 
and family reading 


1. The book table in the lobby or 
foyer of the church, or a book cart 
which can be wheeled from place to 
place with the newest and best, be- 
comes a focal point of interest. Such 
books may be from the library with 
a librarian ready to check them out. 

2. A sales table somewhere in the 
church, conveniently located, will 
likewise attract. 


3. The reading room idea needs to 
be tested out by many churches that 
have only thought about it up to now. 


| 
A magazine and newspaper reading 
| 
| 


room alone, in many city areas, would 
bring within the church doors people 
of the neighboring community who 
now do not enter. Along with the pe- 
riodicals, a steady flow of new books 
—even if limited in number—will add 
appeal. But these must include not 
only the specifically religious but all 
that touches the every day life of Ev- 
eryman; it must reach him where he 
lives. 
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Art. 8: All children shall be fully protected 
so that they may not be stopped in their 
physical and mental development, in respect | 
to labor, or be deprived of chances of edu- | 
cation or prevented from their proper lives 
as children. 


Art. 9: All children shall be provided with 
good recreation grounds and cultural prop- 
erty and kept out of undesirable enyiron- 
ment. 


Art. 10: All children shall be protected | ‘ 
from persecution, hard labor, neglect or any | | 
other kinds of maltreatment. All children | ; 
committing illegal ‘actions shall be properly | 
taken care of and guided. | 


Art. Il: All physically disabled or mentally | 
underdeveloped children shall be provided | ( 
with proper medical care, education and pro- 
tection. 


Art. 12: All children shall be so guided as = 
to be united with one another by love and 
sincerity and grow up to be respectable 
citizens who contribute to the peace and 
culture of mankind. | & 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Children's workers, what answer can 
you give to Mrs. Sharpe's question? It 
is an important question and any 
light that can be thrown upon it by 
the experience of others will be wel- 
comed. Send in your own questions, 
too. Someone may be able to give 
a valuable suggestion. Also send brief 
descriptions of educational procedures 
that have worked in your church. If 
these are used as the "Idea of the 
Month" you will receive a free sub- 
scription to the Journal for yourself 
or someone you may name. 


When Start Giving 
Projects? 

“How early do you think ‘giving’ 
projects can be of religious and edu- 
cational value to children? This ques- 
tion follows an experience I had try- 
ing to promote a World Community 
Day service sponsored by United 
Church Women. The offering taken 
went to the ‘needy children of the 
world.’ One weekday teacher of the 
fourth grade stated that because the 
children in her class were not yet 
studying geography, the project could 
have little if any meaning to them. 
Not long after that, in a church hour 
nursery group I was told by Dickie 
(this was during World War II) that 
the Japanese were bad, naughty peo- 
ple. It occurred to me that if children 
of that age could begin to hate, they 
could also begin to love people they 
had never seen.” 


—Lois Barrington Sharpe, 
Troy, New York 


How Display Unframed 
Pictures? 


In our nursery room we would 
often like to fasten large, unframed 
pictures low on the wall, at a height 
where the children can see them. 
Thumb tacks would spoil the plaster, 
even if they would go in, and scotch 
tape tears the paper pictures when 
removed. What do you suggest using? 

—Rachel Boynton, First 
Baptist Church, Chicago 


One Answer 

The best solution is probably a 
neat tack board permanently mount- 
ed on the wall, or good portable tack 
boards, to which you can thumb- 
tack your pictures. If you want to 
use a wall for such display, we sug- 
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gest using “Stick-Tack,”’ which is 
especially made for this purpose. It 
is a dime-sized disc, adhesive on both 
sides, made by the Thompson-Win- 
chester Co., 201 State St., Boston 9, 
Massachusetts. It sells for 10c for 
twelve or $1.00 for 120 discs, pre- 
paid, from the manufacturer. The 
disc is put on the back of the pic- 
ture, where it may stay permanently, 
and is pushed against the wall. If 
removed carefully it does not harm 
the plaster. It may also be used on 
metal, glass and wood. 
Does anyone know of any other 
way of meeting this problem? 
—Virgil E. Foster 


The Idea of the Month 


COOPERATION AMONG 
NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCHES 


Most of our talk about the ecu- 
menical church involves discussions 
of doctrine, organization at the na- 
tional level, and investments of dif- 
ferent denominations. This often 
arouses opposition in the minds of 
church members who have belonged 
to a certain denomination for years 
and are sentimental about their al- 
legiance to this particular fellowship. 
But a practical approach to practical 
problems can lead to an ecumenical 
spirit and movement at the grass 
roots. 


Four Negro churches in East Nash- 


ville (Baptist, African Methodist, 
Colored Methodist, and Methodist) 
faced the problem of dwindling Sun- 
day night congregations. Why not 
combine our four evening services, 
moving from one church to another? 
This was done, resulting in more in- 
terest in Sunday night worship, 
larger attendance, and a general im- 
provement in the spiritual life of the 
community. 

But this was not all. Why not have 
joint services for . Thanksgiving, 
Watch Night, Good Friday, and oth- 
er days? This is being done, offer- 
ings being given to worthy commu- 
nity projects. 

.Why not share important emphasis 
days in our respective churches? This 
is being -done, members of different 
denominations sharing on programs, 
and all understanding more the pro- 
gram and emphases and activities of 
the various denominations. 


Why not share with others around 
the world in need? This is being 
done through clothes to Korea and 
other projects. 

Why not work together for evan- 
gelism? A community census was 
taken, and a month of community 
visitations led up to a union revival 
during Holy Week. 

Why not combine our vacation 
church schools? Instead of separate 
schools conducted two weeks each in 
sequence at the different churches, 
there will be one school of four weeks. 

Why not promote Sunday school 
enrollment? A survey will be taken 
in the public school home rooms to 
see which children are not attending 
Sunday school, and their preference. 

Our unity can be seen in practical 
approaches to. practical problems. 
Here is at work the unity for which 
Jesus prayed, which at the same time. 
allows for the “priesthood of be- 
lievers” and independence in church 
organization. 

Rev. Charles L. Dinkins, 


First Baptist Church of East Nashville, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A Holy Land 
Church Garden 


A church garden in which grow 
plants found in Palestine was dedi- 
cated in March this year at the Elm- 
hurst Methodist Church, Sacramento, 
California. The garden is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goethe, who have 
studied plant life in the Holy Land 
and knew that, because of climatic 
similarity, Holy Land plants would 
grow in the arid Southwest. 

The Garden contains Sermon-on- 
the-Mount plants (figs, thistles, 
grapes, thorns). It has the St. John’s 
Bread, the husks of which are men- 
tioned in the Prodigal Son story. It 
contains olive trees of the same 
species as those in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. It has the same kind 
of flowers Jesus referred to in say- 


- ing, “Consider the lilies.” 


This kind of garden would be suit- 
able for other sections of the south- 
west, and some of the plants could 
be grown in most parts of the coun- 
try. A folder describing the garden 
may be obtained from Mr. C. M. 
Goethe, Capital National Bank Bld¢., 
Sacramento 14, California. 
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How our local church program of | 
religious education has been improved 


See Wh Had a 
Teaching Vikegion 


by G. T. Rosselot 


The National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion is an enlargement program in fel- 
lowship evangelism sponsored by the 
Joint Department of Evangelism of 
the National Council of Churches. It 
involves the concentrated effort of a 
large proportion of all churches with- 
in a single community, in a week-long 
program. At this time each church 
makes a self-study of resources and 
program; helps to make a complete 
‘ religious census of the community; 
launches a campaign of fellowship cul- 
tivation of potential church members; 
and develops a plan of enlarging its 
own program. Since the plan was 
launched in 1946 some 160 Missions 
have been held in communities of all 
types across the continent. 

In October 1950 a Mission was held 
in Tippecanoe County, Indiana. The 
Rev. G. T. Rosselot, pastor of the 
Grace Evangelical Church of Lafay- 
ette, was General Chairman of this 
Mission. He here writes of the effect 
which the Mission had on the religious 
education program of his own church. 

Those wishing further information 
about the National Christian Teach- 
ing Mission should write to Dr. Harry 
H. Kalas, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


HE CHURCH LIFE of our city 

of Lafayette, Indiana received 
great inspiration and blessing from 
the Christian Teaching Mission held 
here a year and a half ago. All the 
participating churches—and _ even 
those that did not cooperate—bene- 
fitted greatly. Indeed, our entire 
community has been blessed and 
helped by it. 

This Mission helped us, through 
the united census, to discover the 
people for whom the churches were 
responsible. In the self study and 
analysis it helped us to see the need 
of many important changes in our 
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church life and procedures. 

In my own church there were 
some definite improvements in the 
program of religious education as a 
result of the Mission. These are brief- 
ly described below. 


We do more to train teachers 


As we faced our program we de- 
cided it would be a good investment 
to send some of our children’s work- 
ers to laboratory schools where out- 
standing children’s workers were 
leaders. Those sent have returned to 
us with many new ideas and with 
great enthusiasm and have made a 
real transformation in our children’s 
department. The rooms and_ sur- 
roundings in which the children had 
been meeting were drab and unat- 
tractive. Now those same rooms have 
been changed into colorful and at- 
tractive meeting places. The methods 
of teaching our children have under- 
gone great change. It is a real in- 
spiration to go into any of the groups 
in the children’s department and ‘see 
the great interest manifested by the 
children. 

In addition to attending these 
laboratory schools, we have encour- 
aged our children’s and youth work- 
ers to attend education conventions 
and leadership training schools where 
they can add to their training and 
experience as teachers and workers. 
The results are most encouraging. 
Before the Teaching Mission it had 
been difficult to get the church to 
see the importance of investing money 
in such things. Now a substantial 
sum is placed in our budget each 
year for children’s and youth work. 


We improved worship settings 

A word should be said about the 
worship centers. The children were 
meeting for their worship programs 
without any equipment or material 


symbols and the meeting places were 
very unattractive. This was especial- 
ly true of the primary department. 
Some of the workers set themselves 
to the task of making the assembly 
rooms attractive. Lovely drapes in 
two colors were purchased to furnish 
a background for the altar setting. 
These drapes were placed on travers 
rods so as to be opened when needed 
for visual education presentation and 
a permanent screen was placed be- 
hind them. This has proved helpful, 
for now we can use our visual aid 
machines without needing an extra 
portable screen. When it was com- 
pleted the children were happy about 
it. Where they had been restless and 
noisy before, now they. offered no 
discipline problem, for the effects of 
this attractive setting were pleasing 
and conducive to reverence. The 
children themselves expressed deep 
appreciation for the change. 

Then the children of the junior 
department asked for a similar trans- 
formation in their assembly. Of course 
they could not be denied and. now 
they have an assembly and worship 
room which is admired by all who 
visit our church. Its’ drapes are in 
different colors but there is also a 
permanent screen behind the movable 
drapes for visual aid presentations. 
When these two departments were 
completed the junior high group, 
which is now large, wanted a worship 
center made in their meeting place. 
So that too has been done and it is 
surprising what a wholesome effect 
it has had on this group. They are 
much more reverent and much easier 
to lead during their class periods than 
they were before this transformation 
was made. 


These worship centers and the wor- 
ship conducted in these meeting 
places is contributing to a growing 
interest in the worship services of 


the church, where we have also made 


great changes. 


We enlarged our program 
for youth and students 


The young people’s department is 
now undergoing careful study and 
change. Our young people had been 
meeting with the adults for their 
worship period in the church school. 
Now arrangements have been made 
for them to have their own assem- 
bly program and plans are being 
made to give them also an attractive 
center with proper setting for their 
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assembly and worship programs. We 
are also facing the problem of better 
class rooms for them. 

The membership of our church is 
665, and we also have responsibility 
_ for a Student Center and program 
for our students in Purdue Univer- 

sity. Our church officials came to 

see that one minister could not pos- 
sibly have time to give the necessary 
help and direction to the religious 
education program of the church. 

Now we have a full time Assistant 

Pastor who gives much time to youth 

work in the church and assists the 

Pastor in the student program, and 

in other activities of the church. This 

gives the pastor more time and -op- 
portunity to study and plan more ef- 
fectively for the strength and unity 
_ of his entire church program. 
! 


| We have a growing church 


The Christian Teaching Mission 
_made it easy for me as Pastor to 
help my people get a much larger 
vision of their privileges and _ re- 
_sponsibilities in the field of religious 
education and evangelism and to do 
something very definite about it. As 
a result we have a growing program 
and much more effective work than 
we would have had without the in- 
spiration and help of the Teaching 
_ Mission. 

Now we are trying to reach and 
bring in those unchurched people 
whom we have found to be our re- 
sponsibility and we are much bet- 
ter able to help them than we were 
before these changes were made. We 
are engaged with the other churches 
of our city in a united program of 
evangelism which is a combination of 
visitation and public meetings spon- 
sored by the County Council of 
Churches. We are all checking our 
responsibility lists from the Teaching 
Mission census to find those not yet 
reached and we are planning to do 
our best to win them to Jesus and 
then train them for effective Chris- 
tian living. This has been uppermost 
in our religious education program. 
All our efforts must lead to love for 
and faith in Jesus and full surrender 
to Him for the greatest enrichment 
and fulfillment of life. 

While I have emphasized prin- 
cipally the results of our Mission 
in this area of religious educa- 
tion I know that our churches bene- 
‘fitted from it in every area of Chris- 
‘tian experience and responsibility. 
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we Fifty Cars 


A Presentation of Fifty Yea 
Missionary Education 


by Constance M. Hallock 


| fsa oheet nan 1952-53 church groups 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada will be celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the interdenominational program of 
missionary education. The organization 
which has promoted this phase of relig- 
ious education is best known as the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Its official title 
is the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches. Its publishing phase is the 
Friendship Press. 

The following suggestions for a program 
of appreciation may be used in various 
ways. Young people may use them for 
summer conference programs, for youth 
fellowship meetings in local churches or 
local youth council meetings, or in the 
youth department of the church school. 
Adult groups may use them as the basis 
of a presentation to local church women’s 
groups, a family night service, or as a spe- 


cial church service. Alternate opening 
scenes are suggested for youth and adult 
groups. 


There is not room to present the con- 
tent in detail. The books and pamphlets 
listed below should be drawn on for ad- 
ditional information. 

If enough people are available, use dif- 
ferent groups for each of the episodes. If 
not, six or eight people may take all the 
parts. It is hoped that young people may 
be in the cast even if the program is given 
for adults. 


Reference Materials Needed 

These are published by the Friendship 
Press and may be obtained through de- 
nominational bookstores. 

John R. Mott, by Basil Mathews. A 


pamphlet in the series “Servants of the 
Universal Church” (Needed for Scene 


MDT) Sele erent ee etre eee $ .25 
So Sure of Life, by Violet Wood. 
(Needed for Scene V).........:ccc-ccees $1.25 
Forward Through the Ages, by Basil 


Mathews. Growth of the Christian Church 
from the time of Paul of Tarsus to 1950. 
(Useful for background and for elabora- 
tionvol ‘Scene \ ITs) a. serene cee $1.50 

Friendship Press Display Packet of post- 
ers, maps, book displays (Useful for last 
scene, but also valuable as semi-permanent 
exhibit in the church. ) eee retest $2.00 


Miss Hallock is a member of the editorial 
staff of the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. She 
has traveled widely in mission fields at home 
and abroad and has worked in many youth 
and adult summer conferences. She is the 
author of three interdenominational mission 
study books. 


Invest Your Summer 1952, a cata- 
logue of service opportunities for young 
people (as resource material for Scene I, 
young people). United Christian Youth 
Movement, 79 East Adams Street, Chica- 
go 3, Illinois. eS: 


Properties Needed 

A large banner reading “The Evangel- 
ization of the World in This Generation” 
may be put across the back of the stage 
or the front of the room. If this is not 
possible, it may be used only in Scene II, 
and unrolled as a scroll by two of the 
participants in that scene. 

A large map of the world should be 
visible to the entire audience. 


Worship Service 

CALL TO WorsHIP 

Hymn: “Ye Servants of Goa, Your Mas- 
ter Proclaim” 

ScripTuRE Reapinc: Passages as desired, 
to indicate that God is Lord of the 
whole earth: Genesis 18:16-19; Psalm 
8; Isaiah 45:22; Matthew 28:18-20; 
Revelation 7:9-17, etc. 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or 
West” 
PRAYER: For open eyes, to see men of 


every land and nation as sons of God 
and joint heirs with Christ; for open 
hearts, to understand God’s will for us 
and for all men; for humility, that we 
may never think of ourselves as better 
than others; and for courage under 
God to go forward with the task to 
which he has called us. 

PRESENTATION: “For Fifty Years” 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past”? (to be sung at close of presenta- 
tion) 

BENEDICTION 


Dramatic Presentation 
Scene Il. (If given by adults) 


(Work up an informal conversation be- 
tween a man and a woman—or between 
two women—using these ideas.) 

(Woman tells about going recently to a 
large meeting of church women where 
the speaker was a professor from a neigh- 
boring college. He was talking about the 
reconstruction work of the United Na- 
tions. ) 

Woman: We had a question period and 
I’m glad to say the women raised some 
good questions and showed they knew a 
lot about what he was talking about. Then 
—listen to this—at the end he said, “I’m 
always surprised to see how much you 
church women know about people ‘in other 
countries. I don’t know of any other non- 
professional group in the country that 
has such an intelligent understanding of 
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Rose He Wright — 


The two books shown here are among the 
many attractive ones prepared for reading 
and study during the current year. 


the problems of people in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. They tell me it 
is because you have regular mission study 
courses going on year after year that 
keep you up-to-date on conditions around 
the world. I think more recognition ought 
to be given to the fine study programs 
that have been going on for many years 
among the adults of our churches.” There, 
wasn’t that interesting? 


Man: It certainly is. I think he’s 
right, too. I was talking to that chaplain 
who came to church last Sunday. He has 
just come back from Korea and he said 
that most of the boys were surprised at the 
number of Christian churches over there. 
The ones who seemed to know most about 
the Koreans were those who had come 
through our Sunday schools and youth 
groups where they had received some ed- 
ucation in missions. 

Woman: Yes, missionary education has 
been going on for a long time in our 
churches and now we are celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the beginning of inter- 
denominational cooperation in teaching 
missions. 

Man: What do you mean by that? Are 
you talking about the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement? 

Woman: Yes, that’s the name it was 
known by for a long time. Now it’s the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 


Man: What a mouthful! 

Woman: When it started, though, it 
was called the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. 

Man: Why young people’s? I thought 
there was missionary study for all ages. 

Woman: So there is now, but when it 
started the churches were experiencing a 
flourishing youth movement. In fact, 
youth organizations were bursting out all 
over. Some were denominational and some 
interdenominational. But here, the 
meeting is about to start. Let’s sit down. 


were 


Here come some young people; maybe 
they will tell us more about it. 
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Scene I. 
(Alternate for youth groups) 


(Enter young man and woman—high 
school age). Boy says he wishes he could 
take part in one of the youth work camps 
in Japan or Malaya. (See Invest Your 
Summer or the International Journal art- 
cles for November 1951, page 16 and 
February 1950, p. 21.) ) 

(Girl replies that she is planning, be- 
fore she finishes college, to apply as a 
“J-3” [Japan, three year assignment] or 
some other short-term trial period of 
teaching in a foreign mission school.) 


Boy: Isn’t it interesting the way the 
kids in our youth council all talk the 
same language? We come from about fif- 
teen different denominations, but we all 
know about the same things, especially 
about missionary work. 

Gir: That’s because there has been an 
interdenominational program of mission- 
ary education going on a long time. 

(Continue as in conversation above for 
adults.) 


Scene Il. 


Enter, group of young people of col- 
lege age, dressed in costumes represent- 
ing those of about 1900—Gibson girl and 
man styles. They are talking informally. 
They may sit for this conversation. 

First Girt: Well I belong to the Ep- 
worth League and the Queen Esthers, but 
all I ever heard about missions at home 
was about Methodist missions. 

First Boy: Same with me, though our 
missionary organization for boys was called 
the Standard Bearers. 

Seconp Girt: It was the same in my 
Baptist church back home, too. I belonged 
to the World Wide Guild as well as the 
Baptist Young People’s Union and my 
brother belonged to the Royal Ambassa- 
dors. I was surprised to hear how many 
mission stations you Methodists had. I just 
knew about the Baptist. 

(Conversation continues about current 
campus interest in foreign missions. Dr. 
John R. Mott has been brought there re- 
cently by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the Y.M.C.A., and has electri- 
fied the student body. Bring in enough 
about Dr. Mott to show why he had such 
a tremendous influence on students around 
the world. [See pamphlet listed above.] 

(One points to big motto, ‘“The Evan- 
gelization of the World in This Genera- 
tion.” Conversation brings out the fact 
that they do not expect to make the world 
Christian in oné generation but they do 
expect to see the gospel preached in every 
part of the world. 

(One of the young men says he would 
like to go as a missionary to China if he 
could get the support of his home church 
for his graduate training. However, his 
church does not seem to know much about 
missions. Others agree that their churches 
don’t either. Discussion continues, group 
coming to the conclusion that they have a 
job to do first in informing the home 
churches about mission needs and oppor- 
tunities. They agree to spend their sum- 
mer vacations at this before graduation. 
How go about it? They decide to dis- 
cuss it with the college YMCA Secretary, 
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_ Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, and Mr. Charles Va 
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and leave stage for this.) 


READER: Teams of students visited 
churches, full of enthusiasm. In Canada, 
in a few summer vacations, they organized — 
work in at least 1,100 centers. Summer” 
conferences on missions were held, on cond 
ference grounds of many denominations. 
Adults as well as young people began | 
forming study groups and reading books — 
on missions. 


The denominations began to see that 
here was something too big for an in- 
dividual denomination. ; 

In December 1901 at 156 Fifth Avenue, © 
New York, in the Presbyterian Building, — 
a meeting was held of the representatives” 
of the numerous boards and agencies con-— 
cerned with missionary education. At this” 
meeting it was agreed that the following” 
year an interdenominational missionary 
education movement should be projected. 
This was done at a conference called at” 
Silver Bay, New York, in July 1902, when’ 
both the Silver Bay Conference and the 
Young People’s Missionary Education 
Movement were born. Some of the prime 
moving spirits in the story of the interde- 
nominational missionary education pro- 
gram are still active. Among them are! 
Miss Lucy Sturgis, Dr. Harry S. Myers, 
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Vickrey. 

At first the Movement concentrated on. 
leadership training. It also recognized the 
urgency of producing the text books and. 
guides required by these leaders and their 
students. It took over a few books on mis- 
sions previously issued, added others to 
the list, and issued with these the guides: 
required by leaders to make them teach-- 
able. 

The first four books issued with the im-- 
print of the Movement between 1902 and# 
1904 were: The Price of Africa, by S. 
Earl Taylor; Princely Men in the Heav~ 
enly Kingdom, by Harlan P. Beach; Intes 
All the World, by Amos R. Wells; andi 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, by Johrm 
H. De Forest. 


Between 1902 and 1906 a circulation) 
was reached of 193,000 missionary studyy 
books, 170,000 references books and 384, - 
000 mission study class manuals and othe 


teaching helps. It was estimated that in 
| this period there were 200,000 young peo- 
' ple meeting weekly to study missions. 

Now I’m going to take you back to 
| some time around the year 1904, and 
_you’re going to sit in on a staff meeting 
| of leaders at a summer missionary con- 
' ference for young people. 


Scene Ill. Summer Conference 

Enter group of leaders of a summer 
conference of 1904. Sit informally. 

(Director reviews conference, saying 
that it has been very satisfactory and that 
there is every reason to believe that this 
new type of missionary education through 
summer conferences is going to be more 
and more important. 

(Others comment, saying they will push 
it in their churches, try to get their min- 
isters to attend next summer, and get 
others to come. 

(Director announces that Dick Jones, 
the young teacher of the foreign mission 
course, has volunteered as a missionary 
and is hoping to be sent to Japan. Discus- 
sion follows along the lines of thought 
current in 1904: American democracy js 
a model for other countries; missionaries 
are a help to business, etc 


(Someone asks, “Dick, what about that 
report that Dr. John R. Mott brought 
back from Japan recently? He said we’d 
better send more missionaries, or we’d be 
having a war with Japan in a few years. 
That why you’re going?” There is general 
laughter and the group goes out talking.) 


Reaper: The next year war broke out 
between Japan and Russia. Our sym- 
pathies here were with Japan and without 
protest we let her armies seize Korea, 
make it a base of operations against Rus- 
sia and later against Manchuria. We sent 
some missionaries to Japan and to Korea, 
but not enough. Thirty-seven years later 
war came between the western nations 
and Japan. Since then Korea has again 
become a contested bridge between two 
great forces. 


It looked as if the brave motto, “The 
Evangelization of the World in This Gen- 
eration,’ was a false hope. However, the 
young people, on fire with missionary en- 
thusiasm early in the century, came near 
to fulfilling their purpose of preaching the 
gospel in every land. Christian missions 
have been founded in every non-Chris- 
tianized part of the world except Tibet, 
some areas of inner Asia, and Afghanistan. 
This tremendous project was a young peo- 
ple’s job and they did it magnificently. 
The greatest period in the missionary ex- 
pansion of the Christian Church since the 
first century has been the past one hun- 
dred years. 


By 1910, interest in missions had risen 
to a high tide. The women of the 
churches had organized two interchurch 
bodies, The Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions and 
The Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions. As they administered their work 
of education of women in local churches 
they saw the wisdom of a movement unit- 
ed with that of the young people. In 
1911 the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement became the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the United States 
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and Canada. The women generously 
threw their strength into this movement. 
The result was the development of cur- 
riculum for all ages, children, young peo- 
ple and adults, together with training for 
leaders for all these groups. 

Meanwhile, in 1910, 
(point to world map) with Dr. Mott as 
chairman, was held the first of a series 
of great world Christian conferences. 


Scene IV. Edinburgh Conference 

Enter girl, eager, taking words out of 
Readers mouth as she goes to the map 
of the world. 

GirL: ... a great Christian conference 
to which church leaders came from all 
over the world . . . from Moslem coun- 
tries (pointing out on map as she speaks), 
Africa, China, Japan, Europe, North 
America. Those from non-Christian coun- 
tries were mostly missionaries. Very few 
of the 1,200 delegates were native leaders 
from mission lands. 

Everybody went away from that Edin- 
burgh Conference full of enthusiasm. But 
they knew they couldn’t grow on en- 
thusiasm alone. Plans made there led to 
the formation of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. More mission study books 
were published. More leadership training 
conferences were organized. And then... 

READER: (slowly) ... and then came 
the “First World War, only four years 
after this great world Christian confer- 
ence. (Girl goes off, head bowed). 

Most Americans thought of the war as 
a crusade for democracy. At the close of 
it, there was another great spurt of mis- 
sionary activity, at home and abroad. 
Here in the United States, missions in 
the Southern Mountains suddenly became 
popular. Seen through the eyes of novel- 
ists, playwrights, and movie producers, 
mountain life seemed romantic. But times 
have changed, and nobody knows it bet- 
ter than Dr. Robert Thomas, medical mis- 
sionary and minister at Pittman Center 
in the mountains of Tennessee. 


Scene V. 
Southern Mountain Mission 

Presentation of material on mountain 
life may be given in one of several ways 
based on a reading of So Sure of Life: 

a. Impersonation of Dr. Thomas (en- 
ergetic, smooth- shaven young-middle-aged 
man). He tells about his work at Pittman 
Center. 

b. A. few striking contrasts given by a 
speaker: When Dr. Thomas went to 
Pittman Center, most babies born without 
help of a doctor. Roads often creek beds. 
Sanitation hardly a word, although chil- 
dren in school beginning to learn pre- 
vention. Toothbrushes ‘a fancified con- 
traption.” Accidents cared for at home, 
doctor sought only when all other treat- 
ments had been tried. Education was in 
the little rura] schools, and the mission 
school at Pittman Center. Now a good 
share of the young people go to college. 
Government has built good roads into 
the Great Smoky National Park. Doc- 
tor’s “jeep buggy” takes even the poorer 
roads. Mission clinic actually has a tele- 
phone! Jobs have increased, young men 
and women through college, business, and 
war experience, familiar with the out- 
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side world. More medical help, more 
teachers, still are needed. Behind the 
beauty and picturesqueness there still is 
need, 

c. Impersonation of a tourist who has 
visited Pittman Center: “Last summer as 
we were driving through the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” etc., as above. 


READER (quietly): Yes, the mountains 
are being modernized, so much so that now 
we have an atom bomb plant in the mid- 
dle of the mountains, and we’re building 
a hydrogen bomb project just south of 
them. The Second World War began in 
1939, and we still are not at peace. 


However, through the years organized 
missionary study was going on in chil- ” 
dren’s, youth and adult groups in churches 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Each year groups in all denominations 
studied the same courses, one a foreign 
missions subject and one a home missions 
subject. The Friendship Press, the name 
given to the publishing aspects of the 
Missionary Education Movement, poured 
out quantities of attractive materials for 
all ages. It is a far call from the few 
titles that were issued nearly fifty years 
ago to the publication list of 1952-1953. 
The two general subjects of study this 
year are: for the home field, “Home 
Missions and Human Rights,” and for the 
foreign, ‘“‘Africa.”’ 


The listing of available materials re- 
veals a practical understanding of the 
need of the churches and of all who 
have the concern of missionary education 
at heart. In it will be found study books, 
leaders’ helps, maps, photographs, refer- 
ence books, various accessories to be used 
in meetings in the interest of missionary 
education, and ventures into the newer 
field of audio-visual education. 


All of these are produced at a minimum 
cost and sales price, for the Friendship 
Press is a Christian cooperative. What 
little profit it makes is used to make 
available more missionary educational ma- 
terials at a lower price for all its constitu- 
ent members. It does not maintain a 
bookstore, but sells through all denomina- 
tional bookstores. 


Scene VI. 
Writers from Other Countries 


The following nationals may be repre- 
sented by persons in costume, if available, 
but do not undertake make-up. 


A Girt: Perhaps you’re thinking that 
this is all a one-way operation. All we’ve 
talked about is missionaries, studying mis- 
sions, writing mission books. But it works 
the other way too. I’m going to introduce 
just a few of the people of many races 
and regions who have written or con- 
tributed to books published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. I could 
take you all around the world and find 
such writers in every region, but there is 
not time. So I'll start with Bishop V. S. 
Azariah of Dornakal, in India. 

BisHop AzaARIAH: I am only one of 
many Christian leaders in India whose 
writings have been used to help you of 
the West understand the people of my 
country. Years ago, I helped with the 
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We have less space for our services this 
month than usual, because we must put 
.both July and August in this issue; there- 
fore we suggest that you use the same 
order of services for a month. There is 
a different story or talk for each Sunday 
and sometimes special readings. 


July Worship Suggestions 


THEME FOR JuLy: A Better Way 


Primary children. are continually ex- 
posed to the acceptance and. glorification 
of war. The services have been prepared 
in the hope of opening doors for them 
through which they can seek a better way. 


Order of Service for All 
The Sundays in July 


PRELUDE: “O Rest in the Lord,” No. 114, 
Worship and Conduct Songs 


CaLLt TO WorsHIP: 
Sung to above: 
O rest in the Lord, 
Wait patiently for him; 
And he will give thee thy heart’s de- 
sire, 
And he will give thee thy heart’s de- 
sire. 
Spoken: Our soul waiteth for the Lord: 
he is our help and our shield. 
—Psalm 33:20 
MoMENTS OF SILENCE 
Hymn oF Prarse: “All People That on 
Earth Do Dwell,” No. 2, Hymns for 
Primary Worship 
Scripture: Psalm 100 in unison 
OrFerRinG: (For genuine giving, the chil- 
dren need to understand what their of- 
fering is to be used for, or else choose a 
cause themselves. Why not let one child 
preside over the offering; tell what it 
is to be used for, give out and receive 
the collection plates? Talk with him in 
advance to be sure he knows what he is 
going to say and do. For music, No. 186 
in Hymns for Primary Worship; for a 
response, No. 169 in same book.) 
ConveERSATION: About recent experiences 
the children have been having. 
Srory-TaLk (See under each Sunday.) 
PraYER: (or one by the leader) O God, 
help us to do our part to bring peace 
on this earth. Take all hatred and 
meanness out of our hearts. We ask it 
for Jesus’ sake who was the Prince of 


Peace. Amen. 
Scripture: (See under stories below.) 
Sonc: “Blessed Are the Peacemakers,” 


No. 166, Hymns for Primary Worship 


BENEDICTION: Now the God of peace... 
make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will. Amen. 


“WDayton , Ohio. 
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P rimary Department 


By Lillian White Shepard* 


MomMENT OF SILENCE 
DISMISSAL 


July 6 
Story: 
HopscoTcH AND FRIENDS 

No one on the street had such a fine 
place for hopscotch as Peggy, for she and 
her friends marked out their place to play 
on the smooth edge of the drive, next to 
the pavement. 5 

They came over after school, Janet and 
Nancy and Annabel, and while they 
played they sometimes saw the three lit- 
tle Briggs children who had moved to 
the small back street. Anna and Dick 
and Sue would peek around the corner, 
and then run if anyone looked at them. 
Sometimes they even made faces and 
called names. 


“They shouldn’t come on this stréet,” 
said Annabel. 

“They’re so dirty,” said Janet. 

“And so rude,” said Nancy. 

“Anna has lovely red hair,” said Peggy, 
“and Dick is so round and cunning.” 

Then one evening Peggy came out 
after supper to play hopscotch by her- 
self, but at the drive she stopped and 
stared. Someone had scratched away the 
lines, and drawn an ugly picture of a 
little girl, and under it was printed, “This 
is Peggy.” 

For a long time Peggy looked at the 
picture without saying a word. Then she 
looked up the street, and she was sure 
that she saw Sue’s ragged sweater slip- 
ping out of sight. She raked the drive 
smooth again, and drew the hopscotch 
lines. 

“There isn’t room to play in the tiny 
yards on that back street,” she said to 
herself. ‘““No wonder that the Briggs chil- 
dren come around here to look for fun.” 

The next time her friends came over 
to play they could see the three little 
Briggs children playing in their own tiny 
yard. But with the clothesline and the 
walk they hadn’t much room. 

“T hope they stay in their own yard,” 
said Janet. 

“Anna never keeps her stockings up,” 
said Nancy. . 

“And Dick never has a clean hanky,” 
said Annabel. 

“Anna is the best speller in our room,” 
said Peggy. 

That evening Peggy saw something 
white on the drive. She went out to find 
out what it was, and there were bits of 
torn paper all over the hopscotch-lines. 

She looked from them over into the 
Briggs’ yard. Sue had a ragged doll, and 
Dick was trying to make a kite with a 
newspaper and a bit of string. Anna sat 
on the steps studying her spelling words. 

Peggy gathered up the paper and drew 
the hopscotch-lines again. Then she took 
a sharp stick and began to print letters 
on the drive. When she had finished she 
chuckled to herself. 
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“That will be a surprise,” she said. _ 

Next day Peggy and her friends were 
roller skating, and no one went near the 
drive. After supper she watched, for she 
knew something would happen 

Soon she saw something red beyond 
the hedge. Then Sue crept up the drive. 
All at once she stopped, for she was read- 
ing what Peggy had printed there, and 
this is what it said: 

“T like Anna.” 

“T like Sue.” 

“T like Dick.” 

Then Sue scampered off, and brought 
back Anna and Dick. They read the 
words, too, then very quietly they slipped 
away. 

“They thought Id be cross,” 
Peggy. 

When Janet and Nancy and Annabel 
came to jump rope with Peggy the three 
little Briggses sat on their own back steps. 

“Anna has pulled her stockings up,” 
said Janet. 

“Sue has had her sweater washed,” 
said Nancy. 

“And Dick has a big clean hanky,” 
said Annabel. 

Peggy waved at the three Briggs chil- 
dren and they waved back. That eve- 
ning the three came tiptoeing up the 
drive, and they found five words printed 
there: 

“Come and play tomorrow. Peggy.” 

The three Briggs children read them, 
then ran away. 

“More playmates are coming,” Peggy 
told her little friends the next day. 

“Who are they?” asked Janet. 

“Do we know them?” asked Nancy. 
Z — they nice children?” asked Anna- 

el. 

“You know them,” said Peggy, 
they’re learning to be nice.” 

Then along came Anna and Sue and 
Dick. They seemed a bit shy, but Peggy 
called, “Hello! We were looking for you.” 

Janet and Nancy and Annabel were 
surprised, but Peggy said, “You can play 
with my scooter, Dick. Anna and Sue 
can play hopscotch with us. Here, Anna, 
you take the first turn.” 

So Dick rode the scooter, and all the 
girls played hopscotch, and everyone had 
a good time. 

“Sue had a clean dress on,” said Janet, 
when the Briggs children had gone. 

“T’m glad that Anna beat at hopscotch,” 
said Nancy. 

“Dick said ‘Thank you’ for the scooter,” 
said Annabel. 

“T’m glad that they're my friends,” 
said Peggy. 

That evening Peggy saw the three little 
Briggs come creeping very quietly around 
the hedge. 

“What are they doing? What can they 
want in the drive?” she thought. 


Anna was working with a stick, print- 
ing something, then Sue took the stick, 
and last of all, Anna helped Dick to print 
his share. 


“What can it be?” thought Peggy. Then 
she smiled. “They're printing a surprise 
for me,” she said, and she could hardly 
wait to find out what it was. 

At last they had finished. Anna took 
Sue and Dick and hurried them around 
the hedge and out of sight. Peggy ran 
across the lawn to the drive. There in 


said 


“and 
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_ big letters was the message that had been 
| left for her: 


“We like Peggy, Anna, Sue, Dick.” 
“T’m glad I wrote those notes to them,” 
said Peggy. “I knew that they were really 


‘my friends, all the time.” 


J. Livit1an VANDEVERE’ 

Scripture: See if some of the things 

Jesus said make you think of the way 

Peggy behaved. (Read Matthew 5:39, 
44, 9.) 


July 13 
Story-TALk: e 
A BetTrer Way 

For thousands of years when two groups 
of people have wanted the same pieces 
of jand or the riches of that land, the two 
groups would fight over it. There would 
be a war. Soldiers would be killed and 
women left without husbands and chil- 
dren without fathers. Usually the leaders 
or government of the groups would start 


| the fight, but the men of the country 
| would join the army to help the leaders. 

It used to be that just soldiers were killed. 
| Nowadays, women and children are also 
| killed. 


But also for many, many years, prob- 
ably always, since man was created, there 
have been people who felt it was wrong to 
fight and kill in order to get what you 


want. They have felt that usually people 


could talk things over and make bargains 
or treaties instead of fighting a war; and 
if not, it would be better to let other 
people mistreat you than to fight and 
kill them. Some people, when their gov- 
ernment has started a war, have refused 
to help in it, because they felt it would 
be a sin to do so, Since Jesus lived on 
this earth, there have been more people, 
his followers, who could not go to war. 
For two hundred years after Jesus died, 
none of his followers would go to war. 
There are still thousands of them who 


_ will not. 


Even before Jesus was born, there were 
people of his country, the Jews who saw 


that fighting wasn’t a good thing. You 
_ probably remember the story of how Ab- 


raham avoided a fight between his men 
and his nephew, Lot’s men. They were 
all shepherds, and when they came into 
a new country, they could easily see that 
one part was better grazing for their sheep 
than the other part. Abraham let Lot 
and his men take the better part. Thus 
a fight and bloodshed was avoided. 


Scripture: Let us listen to some of the 
things the Jewish people said about 
war in the old days, before Jesus came: 
The meek shall inherit the earth and 


shall delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace. Psalm 37:11 (Meek people are 


those who are not proud and can take 


hurts from other people without fighting 
back. ) 

Also read: Proverbs 15:1; 16:32; Psalm 
63-216, l/an5b<3 


July 20 
Story: 
INDEPENDENCE WitTHOUT WAR 


The Hebrew people one time went to 
the country of Egypt to’ get some food, be- 
cause there was none in the land of Ca- 
naan where they were living. There may 
have been a terrible drought that year. 
When the Hebrews got down to Egypt, 


4From Children’s Leader. Copyright, The Jud- 
son Press. Used by permission. 
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they were given some land where they 
could graze their sheep, and raise food, 
so they settled and stayed there. 

At first, the Hebrews were treated 
beautifully in Egypt, but after a number 
of years there was a different king, and 
alas, he did not like the Hebrews. He 
was afraid of them and began to treat 
them in very cruel ways. By this time 
the Hebrews had had many children and 
they were grown up and had children and 
grandchildren. What had at first been a 
small group was getting bigger and bigger 
and stronger all the time. 

Now they were not allowed just to 
tend their sheep and raise their food. 
The king conscripted them, and made 
them labor for him. They had to build 
big buildings for the king. In fact, the 
king had made slaves of these people. 
They were very unhappy, but what were 
they to do? They needed a leader and 
God found one for them. His name was 
Moses. 


Moses was not with the other Hebrews. 
He had gone to another land nearby, 
but he knew how his fellow-Hebrews 
were suffering. Moses was a shepherd, 
and as he watched his sheep alone out in 
the lonely country, he used to think often 
about his people and grieve over them. 
Then one day when he was thinking of 
them, he began to feel that he just must 
do something for them. It was God, call- 
ing him to help free them. Moses was 
frightened at the very thought of such a 
thing. What could he do against the 
powerful Egyptian king? But God was 
powerful too. Moses knew this and God 
could show him a way. 


It’s a long story how things worked 
out so Moses could get his people out 
of Egypt. You will hear it some day. A 
series of misfortunes happened to the 
Egyptians. Moses felt that God had sent 
these misfortunes. He boldly went to 
the king and told him so, and begged him 
to let his people go. Finally after a long, 
long time, and after Moses had gone to 
the king many times, the king said the 
Hebrews could go. They were all ready. 
They left with all their flocks and house- 
hold belongings; they escaped to the un- 
settled lands sometimes called a wilder- 
ness. They were free! They had won 
their independence without fighting or 
killing. 


Sonc: “Go Down, Moses.” Tell the 
children about this spiritual and have 
someone sing it for them. 


July 27 
Story: 
Trustinc Gop 

Last week we heard how the Hebrews 
won their independence. But alas, they 
did not keep it very long, probably be- 
cause they did not trust God as Moses 
had. After awhile, their country was 
divided into two kingdoms, Israel and 
Judah. 

When Hezekiah was king of Judah, 
another great kingdom called Assyria 
made them pay taxes. The king and his 
counselors became very tired of this and 
decided to rebel. The neighboring coun- 
try of Egypt was rebelling against Assyria 
and: the people of Judah thought the 
Egyptians would help them. 

There was a very wonderful and good 
preacher who lived in those days by the 
name of Isaiah. He knew this revolting 
would only cause more trouble and suf- 
fering, so he went to the king and advised 
him to keep on paying the taxes instead 
of revolting. 


Isaiah said, “Woe to them that go 
down to Egypt for help and trust in 
chariots because they are many and in 
horses because they are very strong, but 
they look not unto the Holy One of Israel! 
The Egyptians are man and not God, and 
their horses are flesh and not spirit! In 
returning to God and in rest shall ye be 
saved; in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength. Jehovah is a God of 
justice; blessed are all they that wait for 
him.” 

Isaiah, you see, thought it was better 
to trust God and wait for him to work 
things out than to start a war. But the 
people of Judah would not believe him. 
It was not many years before this king- 
dom was completely destroyed. ‘All they 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” (Matthew 26:52c) 


Scripture: Isaiah 12:2; 26:4; 
(omitting last four words); 32:17. 
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August Worship 


Suggestions 


THEME FOR Aucust: With God in His 

World . 

For THE LEADER 

Your pupils will be or have been va- 
cationing, or if they are unfortunate 
enough to have te stay in a city, they 
will be dreaming of vacation scenes. For 
this reason, things seen in vacation have 
been chosen for meditation. It is hoped 
that each worship period ‘will be a time 
of quiet living-into these aspects of na- 
ture; that the children may get nearer to 
the heart of nature where lives the same 
God who breathes in our souls. 

The children should take a large part 
in these services. Their experiences may 
well compose the main story of the day. 
You may wish to omit entirely the lead- 
er’s story or talk. 

Where’er we seck Thee, Thou are found 

And every place is hallowed ground. 

: WILLIAM COWPER 
WorsuHIp CENTERS: 

Use, if possible a beautiful picture of 
the aspect of nature which is the subject 
of the day, except in the case of August 
31. Do try on that day to have some 
ferns, mosses, stones, bark, etc. from the 
woods, arranged in a little scene or a 
large glass bowl. Let some of the pupils 
help you gather and arrange this. 


Order of Service for All 
The Sundays in August 


(All songs mentioned are from Hymns 
for Primary Worship.) 

PRELUDE: Ask your pianist to try to find 
music expressive of the subject of the 
day, but definitely worshipful. 

Catt To Worsuip: This month we are 
thinking of some of the things in God’s 
world, things we sometimes see in the 
summer. (Read Psalm 104:24 and I 
Chronicles 16:9) 


Sonc: ‘Thank You, Dear God for Sum- 
mer,” No. 23. 
ScrrpturEe: (Ask the children to say the 


refrain after each line) 

Psalm 136:4, 5, 7-9, 26 

Refrain: For his loving kindness endureth 
forever. 

Sone: “I Love the Quietness of Prayer,” 
Nom39: 

SILENT PRAYER 

OFFERING: 
Offering Sentence: Some of what has 


EE 


been given to us, we give to others. 

Music: No. 195. 

Offering Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence,’ No. 168. 
SHarinG EXPERIENCES 

Sunday) 

Srory (See under each Sunday) 
PRAYER by leader . 
Reapinc (See under each Sunday) 
Ciosinc Sonc: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 


(See under each 


No. 52. 
August 3 
THEME: Stars 


SHARING EXPERIENCES: 

Let the children talk of times when 
they have looked at the stars. Ask why it 
is easier to see stars in the country than 
the city. Talk of the best way to see the 
stars: flat on your back on a blanket on 
the ground. If possible, show the children 
the book, You Among the Stars, by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider, especially the 
last four pictures. 

Explain that ancient people thought 
that certain groups of stars looked like 
certain objects or people and made up 
stories about them. Such groups of stars 
are called constellations. See if the chil- 
dren know any constellations. Show them 
pictures of some. See if the children know 
that the sun is a huge star, but other 
stars are much bigger than the sun. 

You might make up a story about some 
children who slept out in the yard on a 
hot night, and stayed awake a while 
watching the stars. They recognized the 
Big Dipper, ‘the North Star, beautiful blue 
Vega right in the center of the sky, and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. Someone repeated 
Psalm 19:1,2. During the night they woke 
up a time or two and it seemed: the con- 
stellations were walking across the sky. 
It was an unforgettable experience. 


Reapinc: Genesis 1:14-18; repeat scrip- 
ture quoted in story. Add _ selections 
from ‘The Canticle to the Sun” found 
in the services for junior highs in this 
issue,—the stanzas on the sun, moon 
and stars. 


August 10 
THeme: Water 
SHARING EXPERIENCES: 

What bodies of water have your pupils 
seen? Small lakes? Rivers? Great Lakes? 
Brooks? The ocean? Let them tell of their 
vacation experiences near water. Let them 
try to imagine how a girl from Nebraska 
felt when, quite grown up, she saw a large 
body of water for the first time. She had 
seen rivers, but when she went to Ohio, 
she saw Lake Erie. She could not see any 
land on the opposite side of the lake, 
just water, water, water, ending in an 
edge of water. She was thrilled beyond 
words, 

Strory-TAak: 
Jesus ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 

The Sea of Galilee where Jesus used to 
go, looks on the map just like a little 
pear. It is really a big lake, thirteen miles 
long and eight miles wide, though no 
where nearly as big as our Great Lakes. 
People who have traveled in Palestine say 
the water of the Sea of Galilee looks very 
blue when the sun shines on it. We some- 
times call it, “Blue Galilee.” 

Jesus spent many hours with his dis- 
ciples on the water or the shores of this 
blue lake. Four of his disciples were fish- 
ermen and lived nearby. You perhaps 
remember the story of how two of the men 
had fished all night and had had no luck. 
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They met Jesus and he told them just 
where to let down their nets. They did 
and their nets were so heavy with fish, 
they had to get help to haul them in. 

Imagine the nights when Jesus floated 
in a boat with his friends on the surface 
of that lake. Imagine the suppers and 
breakfasts they had together on the edge 
of that lake: a little fish broiled on the 
hot coals, thin cakes of bread to roll 
around the fish or lay them on. Think of 
their quiet moments sitting together on 
the sand looking at the sunrise over the 
water, and praising God for his new day: 
wonderful times of love and fellowship 
on Blue Galilee. 


Reapincs: Genesis 1:1-3, 9, 10. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister, 
Water, who is very serviceable unto us 
and humble and precious and clean.” — 
(St. Francis) 


August 17 


TueEeMe: Hills and Mountains 
SHARING EXPERIENCES: 

Let the children tell of mountains they 
have seen or climbed. If you live where 
there are many hills and mountains, the 
children may be interested in a story of a 
girl who lived in the prairie country. She 
took a trip to another state and while 
driving through a section considered by 
some to be fairly flat, she exclaimed, “Oh 
I just love this hilly country!’ Her native 
companions could not help but laugh, be- 
cause all they saw were some very slight 
rises in the ground. 

Talk of the different types of mountain, 
some thickly wooded. some stony and 
craggy, some flat on the top like the mesas 
in the West, some snow-capped. : 
Tatx: (Tell about the mountains and 

hills of Palestine, which were favorite 

places to go to pray; about Jesus going 
often into the hills to pray, and _ re- 
turning refreshed to his work.) 


Reapinc: Psalm 121:1,2 (Use the Ameri- 
can Standard Version) 


August 24 


THEME: The Open Spaces 
SHARING EXPERIENCES: 


“Have any of you ever been where there 
was a great wide open stretch of land, not 
many trees around, no hills, no houses?” 
Let every child share such experiences. 
“People who live on a prairie or plain 
find that it has great charm and beauty. 
They like the bigness of it and the near- 
ness to the sky.” 


Story: 
RAINBOW ON THE PLAINS 

A bus load of people were traveling 
across Kansas. They had been traveling 
all day. It was early summer and the pas- 
sengers enjoyed the acres and acres of 
tiny green sprays of corn, but as the day 
wore on, the travelers began to grow tired 
and the landscape seemed monotonous, 
just flat fields everywhere; no change, no 
variety. There were very few towns to 
break the monotony. 

By afternoon, the seats were beginning 
to get hard, or at least they seemed harder 
than they had in the morning. Then some- 
thing began to happen to break the mo- 
notony. About sunset time the sky grew 
black. A storm was coming up. Soon the 
travelers could see the rain coming toward 
them like a marching line; then splash, it 
hit the windshield of the bus. The two 
windshield wipers began noisily to switch 
back and forth. Down the rain came in 
sheets. 


It was very beautiful, but it didn’t last 
long. Soon spots in the black sky began 


to clear and then the sun began to shine 
through. 


spanned the sky. You could see each shade 
of its lovely ribbons of color. 
there were no houses or hills, you could 


see where the rainbow began and ended. — 


Most of the passengers had never seen so 
much of the bow, because part of it was 


always hidden by houses or hills. For a_ 


long time the rainbow lasted and the trav- 
elers watched till the last color faded. 
But they carried the picture of it still in 
their hearts, a rainbow on the plain. 


READING: 

Boats SAIL ON THE RIVER 
Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas: 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 


—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI — 


The hymn poem, “O Beautiful for Spa- 
cious Skies,” stanza referring to the 
plains. 


August 31 


THEME: Woods 


SHARING EXPERIENCES: Let the children © 


tell of times when they have been in 
woods. What have they found in themys- 
terious depths of a woods? What would 
be the danger of going into a woods 
alone? What makes a woods? 


Story-TALk: 
Into THE Woops 

When Jesus knew that some people 
wanted to have him killed, he went up on 
to a mountain and into a quiet woods to 
pray. This mountain was called the Mount 
of Olives because it was covered with 
olive trees with their pretty gray-green 
leaves. The woods where Jesus went was 
called the Garden of Gethsemane. 


It was night. Three of Jesus’ friends 
went with him into the woods. They were 


Peter, James and John. They were tired © 


Then, oh then, happened the 
great miracle — an enormous rainbow 


Because — 
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and sleepy and soon fell asleep. Jesus — 


prayed alone, with trees all around him. 
He wanted to do what God wanted more 
than anything else, but he did not want 
to die yet. Perhaps he threw himself on 
the mossy ground to pray. Finally after 
many hours in this quiet place with God, 


he felt peace in his heart again. He was ~ 


ready for whatever God wanted. 


Reapinc: One of our great American 
poets, Sidney Lanier, wrote a poem — 
about that night. ‘“Forspent” means 


“tired out.’ This is part of the poem: 
Into the woods my master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent; 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 


But the olives they were not blind to Him, 


The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorntree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came. 


The trees of the Lord are filled with mois- 
ture, 
The cedars of Lebanon which he has 
planted; 
Where the birds make their nests. 
Psalm 104:1,16,17a 
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A GREAT GRAY ELEPHANT? 


Words By Joseph Hughes Music By Helen C. Dykema 


Junior SDapefeeen 


By Helene M. Suiter* 


THEME FOR JULY: Praise Be to God 


For the Leader: 


In most of our church schools summer is a time of relaxation 
and informality. Usually attendance is low because many chil- 
dren as well as leaders are on vacation. In some localities, how- 
ever, attendance is increased as those who are vacationing attend 
the church schools in resort areas. Whatever the situation we 
usually like to do things a little differently in the summer. 

The following worship resources are not planned wor- 

' ship services. There are suggestions for things you might do, 
but you are at liberty to put these ideas together as you wish. 
Hymns which might be used are listed for the entire month; 
you may select the ones you wish and as many or few as are 
needed each week. One scripture selection has been chosen 
for the entire month. It would be nice if the juniors would 
memorize this passage. 

If at all possible you will want to conduct some of your sum- 
mer worship services out-of-doors. Is there some green grass 
around your church? Is there a lovely“shade tree? Is there 
a woods or a park within convenient walking distance? Is 
there a quiet lake shore or beach near your church? Could 
you go to a neighbor’s yard for your worship service? Most of 
us can find some way to worship out-of-doors now and then if 
we try a little bit. It is always worth the extra effort in plan- 
ning because the children love it, and they will remember 
such an experience for a long time. If bad weather should 
alter your plans for one week, there is always another week. 

The song about which these services have been built grew 
out of the experience of a junior age boy who visited a school 
for blind children. (Story given below.) Before you plan to use 
the services you may want to write to the John Milton Society, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York for further infor- 
mation about their religious work with the blind. This organ- 
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ization has the approval and support of 
our various denominations. They are very 
generous about sending braille cards with 
the alphabet and a Bible verse as well as 
other printed literature describing their 
work. The John Milton Society has leaflet 
copies of the music for the song, “A Great 
Gray Elephant.’ You might write for one 
of these also, although their supply may 
be limited. 5 

If your juniors are interested in carrying 
out a service project, the John Milton So- 
ciety does an excellent piece of work 
in sending braille Bible story papers and 
prayer books to children who are blind. 
They have prayer books for younger chil- 
dren and for older children. Perhaps there 
is a blind child in your community who 
would love to receive these Bible story 
papers for the year. Whether your group 
sends the money or not, the John Milton 
Society would be happy to have the name 
of any blind child who would appreciate 
having this literature. 


July Services 


Hymns For Jury Worsuip: (found in 
Hymns for Junior Worship Westmin- 
ster or Judson Press) 


“May Jesus Christ Be Praised’ 
“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

“All Creatures of Our God and King”. 
“All Things Praise Thee” . 

“This Is My Father’s World’’ 

“With Happy Voices Ringing” 


*Associate Secretary and Supervisor of Week- 
day Church Schools, The United Churches of 
Lackawanna County, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


June, 1952 


“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“Ever Faithful, Ever Sure” 
“In Summer Fields” 

“God Cares for Me” 

“My Father’s Care” 


SCRIPTURE FOR JuLy: Psalm 136:1-9 


July 6 

THEME: Praise Be to God for Eyes to See 
Build your own service, selecting hymns 

and using scripture. 


Story: 
JosEPpH’s Porm 

Joseph was eleven years old when he 
visited a school for blind. children. He 
was interested in seeing all the things 
these children could do even though they 
could not see. He was amazed to see how 
quickly and easily they moved their fin- 
gers over the raised braille dots, reading 
as quickly and’ well as Joseph could read 
from a printed page. He was also fasci- 
aated by the lovely colors and designs of 
the rugs and baskets many of the children 
were making. The person in charge of the 
school showed him some poems written 
by the children of the school. Joseph must 
have shown his amazement because she 
said, “You have two eyes with which to 
see. Could you write poetry like that?” It 
made Joseph think. He decided to see 
what he could write. 


Joseph kept thinking of the things he 
had seen the blind children do. He kept 
thinking, too, of all the wonderful colors 
and interesting things he could see each 
day. It made him feel very grateful to 
God who had given him eyes with which 
to see. Finally he sat down and put his 
thoughts into a poem. It went like this: 


A great gray elephant, 

A little yellow bee, 

A tiny purple violet, 
A tall green tree, 

A red and white sailboat 

On a blue sea— 

All these things 

You give to me 

When you made 

My eyes to see— 
Thank you, God! 

JosEpH Hucues* 


When Joseph showed his poem to the 
friend at the school for the blind, she was 
so pleased with it that she thought it 
would be nice to have some music for it. 
Another person composed the music to go 
with the words. It made a very beautiful 
song. When it is sung, it goes like this: 


(Either sing the song yourself or arrange 

to have another person sing it for the 

children. ) 

Sone: “A Great Gray Elephant” (sung 
by group) 

LEADER: 

As we were singing Joseph’s song, you 
must have been thinking of things you can 
see with your eyes. If you were going to 
write such a song, what thoughts would 
you want to put into it? What to you are 
the most wonderful things you see with 
your eyes? (Allow time for comments. 
The length of this conversation time will 
be determined by the juniors’ response 
and interest. In some groups the children 
may want to write their own words to go 
with the music. ) 


Used by permission of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 10, New York. 
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PRAYER: By leader using children’s sug- 
gestions 

Sonc: “A Great Gray Elephant” 
softly by group 


July 13 

‘THEME: 
Hear . 
Plan your own worship service select- 

ing hymns, using scripture, etc. 

Sone: “A Great Gray Elephant” 


LEADER: ‘Ears to Hear” 

Last week we were thinking of all the 
wonderful things we can see with our 
eyes. We thought, too, of people who are 
blind. They have to miss all the bright 
colors and lovely things we see, but we 
know that many blind people have very 
sensitive ears. That means they can hear 
very, very well. Sometimes they hear 
more than we do. They have to depend so 
much on their ears that they learn to 
listen to every little sound. Some of our 
greatest musicians have been blind. Per- 
haps that is why music meant so much to 
them. 

Our ears bring many pleasant sounds to 
us. I wonder what things we really love 
to hear the most of all? Let us be very 
quiet and think of the three sounds we 
love most. Then I am going to write them 
down as you name them. We should have 
quite a list. (Allow time for thought; 
then write down suggestions given by 
juniors.) 

After one group of juniors had made a 
list like this, these words were written to 
the tune of “A Great Gray Elephant.” 
(Sing or have someone sing for group) 

The roar of the ocean, 
The patter of the rain, 
The chirping of a cricket, 
The whistle of a train, 
An echo in the mountains, 
A glad refrain— 

All these sounds 

You made so clear, 
When you made my ears 
My ears to hear 

All these sounds 

You made so clear— 


sung 


Praise Be to God for Ears to 
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Thank you, God! 
H. M.S. 
(Either have the group sing these words 
or make up a verse of their own, depend- 
ing upon their interest.) 

Cxiosinc PRAYER: (Expressing thanks to 
God who planned for us to hear, as well 
as appreciation of and concern for those 
who have to get along without hear- 


ing.) 


July 20 


THEME: Praise Be to God for Lovely 
Things We Smell 


If at all possible plan to hold this serv- 
ice out-of-doors. When the juniors’ gather 
in their room, divide them into small 
groups of five or six with an adult lead- 
er for each group. A very large depart- 
ment might have to be divided a little 
differently. Explain that they are to have 
so much time to go out in searching 
parties, perhaps about ten minutes; then 
all are to meet at a certain place for wor- 
ship. 

One group, or perhaps several groups, 
will search for all the lovely and interest- 
ing colors they can see in God’s world. 
Help the children to understand that we 
will be especially. interested in things that 
God has made rather than the things peo- 
ple have made. Another group or groups 
will list all the different sounds they hear. 
The third group or groups will list all the 
lovely things they can smell. Leaders can 
write down things as the children name 
them. This search is not to take a long 
time. In most cases about ten minutes 
should be sufficient. 


It might be wise to suggest to the chil- 
dren that before they come to the place 
of worship, they try to be absolutely quiet. 
Perhaps when they reach the church steps, 
or turn the corner or come to a certian 
oak tree, etc., could be the spot for silence 
to begin. Then as other groups join them 
for worship, they will all be perfectly still 
as they think of the things they have been 
finding on their searches. 


LeApER: (after group has assembled) 
Let us sing “This Is My Father’s 


World.” As we sing this familiar hymn, 
let us notice how the words bring beau- 
tiful pictures to our minds, sounds to our 
ears. Let us notice how we can almost 
smell the fragrance of green grass and 
lilies, the salty tang of the sea. 

Hymn: “This Is -My Father’s World” 
(Many juniors could sing this hymn 
from memory. If, you are outside and 
do not have hymnals, the leader could 
read the words of one verse at a time, 
and juniors could follow quite easily.) 


LEADER: 

We have been searching for things we 
love to see and hear and smell. As each 
group reports, we will listen, then we will 
respond by repeating this verse from the 
Bible. (Read Psalm 139:14b) 


Some of you were looking for interest- 
ing and different colors. What have you 
found? (See that those who report name 
the object as well as the color such as a 
yellow rose, a blue aster, etc.) 


RESPONSE BY Group: Psalm 139:14b 

LEADER: Now let us hear from those who 
were listening for different sounds in 
God’s world. 


RESPONSE BY Group: Psalm 139:14b 


LEADER: Some of you were trying to find 
lovely and good smells. We will listen 
to your report now. 


RESPONSE BY Group: Psalm. 139:14b 


LEADER: “Things to Smell” 

The more doctors and scientists learn 
about the way God has made our bodies, 
the more wonderful they seem. The hu- 
man eye works faster and better than the 
most expensive camera ever manufactured. 
It was by studying fhe human ear that 
inventors were able to give us the tele- 
phone and radio and many other modern 
inventions. Inside our mouth and nose are 
tiny nerves which make it possible for us 
to taste and smell and thus enjoy more of 
God’s wonders. You know how unpleasant 
it is when you have a cold and can 
neither taste nor smell. Then when your 
cold clears up and you can taste orange 
juice and smell the good clean air, every- 
thing seems wonderful again. 


God must have wanted us to enjoy 
these good things when he gave us senses 
of taste and smell. It is hard to think of 
autumn without remembering the odor of 
wood smoke, or of Christmas without the 
scent of pine, or Easter without the 
fragrance of flowers. When we have to 
miss these sweet smells and good tastes, 
our lives are not quite complete. — 


Let us sing another verse for our song, 
“A Great Gray Elephant.” (Either sing or 
have someone sing the song for the chil- 
dren.) 


The fragrance of roses, 

The spicy smell of pine, 

The odor of a new-mown lawn, 

Grapes on the vine, 

The tempting smell of fresh bread, 

Orange and lime— 

All these things 

I love so well; 

Your great goodness 

They all tell. 

All these things 

I love so well— 

Thank you, God! 

H. M.S. 

Sone: “A Great Gray Elephant” (Juniors 

could sing this song without words if 

the leader would read the words before 

each verse. If they have made up their 

own words for some of the verses, it 
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will be even easier for them.) 
CrLosinc PRAYER 


July 27 


THEME: Praise Be to God for Hands to 

Feel 

Select hymns which juniors have en- 
joyed singing this month, and plan your 
service as you wish to use it with them. 
LEADER: 

This month we have been thinking of 
God’s goodness to us as we enjoy senses of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. Today we 
will be thinking of the things we feel— 
especially the things we can touch with 
our hands. 

What are some of the things you love to 
touch? (Let juniors name them) We just 
can’t mention some things without think- 
ing of the way they feel. Feeling means a 
great deal to us; doesn’t it? Here is a 
verse about things we love to feel and 
touch sung to the music of our song, “A 
Great Gray Elephant.” (Either sing or 
have someone sing the song for the group) 

The soft feel of velvet 

Like moss along the creek, d 

The smoothness of polished wood, 

A cat’s fur so sleek, 

The petals of a lovely rose, 

A baby’s cheek— 

All these things 

You made so real 

When you made 

My hands to feel, 

All these things 

You made so real— 

Thank you, God! 

H. M.S. 
Story: 
Worps From HER FINGERS 

There was once a little girl who was 
blind and deaf. Because she could not 
hear other people speak, it was impossible 
for her to learn to talk. And so, you see, 
she ‘was handicapped or held back in three 
different ways. She could not see, she 
could not hear, she could not speak 
to tell her thoughts to others. But in that 
mind of hers were many thoughts, many 
questions. In fact, it seemed that there 
just had to be some way for her to get in 
touch with the world about her. There 
was to be a way for her and for others 
who were so handicapped to communicate 
or speak to the world about them. It was 
to be through the sense of touch. 

I suppose by now you have guessed that 
our story is about Helen Keller. I know, 
too, that you must have read _interest- 
ing stories about the brave and wonderful 
life of this girl who has come to be an 
outstanding woman in our world today. 

Through the tireless efforts of her 
teacher, Ann Sullivan, she learned to 
speak using the sense of touch, the nerves 
which are especially sensitive in the hands 
and fingertips. Perhaps some of you have 
read how Helen Keller and her nurse 
worked out this system of talking by using 
certain ways of pressing and moving the 
fingers over the palm of the other's 
hand. (Let members of group tell what 
they know about Helen Keller. See that 
they do not confuse this way of speaking 
with what is often called sign language, 
which could not be used by blind people. ) 

Today Helen Keller is a great woman. 
The amazing story of her life has been 
told in many countries of the world. Al- 
though she has never been: able to see, or 
hear, she has learned to speak some and 
has found very important work to do. 
She has written articles for many of our 
leading magazines. Although she does not 
know the sound of words, she has learned 
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IN KOREA— 


the boy who can’t stop crying 


Kang Suk’s widowed mother, sitting on her doorway step, called him. 
Playing across the road from her, he pretended not to hear. He loved his 
mother but he did not want to stop playing. When she called again, he 
started toward her. And then it happened—a roar, thunder in his ears, 
the earth shook and he fell. When he got to his feet again and looked, his 
mother was gone, his home was gone. There was only smoke and burning 
debris. Calling, “mother,” he stumbled toward her but young as he was, 


he knew she was in the flames and 
Kang Suk’s experiences from then 


he could not reach her. 
on were much the same as thousands 


of other children. There was the trudging for mile after mile with the other 
refugees, all hungry, too. As he grew weaker, he stumbled more and more. 
But he kept walking and stumbling and—crying. Finally he was picked up 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


to use a typewriter and in this way she 
can tell her thoughts to the world. She 
has been active in many organizations. 
You might be interested to know that 
she is president of the John Milton So- 
ciety which sends religious: books and pa- 
pers to many blind people of the world. 

Helen Keller is a real Christian and a 
firm believer in God and his goodness. 
Many years ago when she was still a young 
girl a minister, through her teacher, Ann 
Sullivan, tried to explain to her that there 
was a God who had made this world and 
who cared for all people. Helen Keller re- 
plied, “Oh, is that what you mean by 
God? Why I knew that there was Some- 


by Operation Kiddie Car and flown 
with other dirty, ragged, vermin-in- 
fested boys and girls to a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage on Cheju 
Island. His teachers, the other chil- 
dren, even food does not interest him 
much. He seems to want to be alone 
and he stands by himself and crys. 
When he is spoken‘to, he only repeats, 
“J did not come when my mother 
called me and now she will not call 
me anymore.” 


How much tact, patience and love 
wiil it take to cause him to stop cry- 
ing? And what of the other thousands 
like him, who lost home and parents 
and have not been admitted to an or- 
phanage and still are homeless orphans, 
wandering and starving and freezing 
in the snow? Such children can be 
“adopted” by individuals and groups 
at ten dollars a month. The child will 
be cared for in a CCF orphanage- 
school. You will receive the child’s 
name, address, picture and information 
about the child. You can correspond 
with the child. You are not obligated 
to continue the “adoption” beyond a 
year, unless you should wish to do so. 
Gifts of any amount are very grate- 
fully accepted. 


CCF assists children in 26 orphan- 
ages in Korea and children may also 
be adopted, at the same cost, in CCF 
orphanage-schools in Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Free China, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States 
and Western Germany. 


one like that. I have always known that 

there had to be such a Person.” 

Seeing and hearing and speaking with 
others makes it easier for us to under- 
stand about God, but Helen Keller knew 
about Him even before anyone could tell 
her that there was a God. Isn’t it won- 
derful that God can speak in such a way 
through the hearts of his people? 

PRAYER: Gracious God, our Father, we 
thank you that you have made us with 
eyes to see, with ears to hear, with 
sense of smell and sense of touch so that 
we Can enjoy so many of the wonders 
of your world. But most of all we thank 
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rders for the July-August is- 
sue of The Upper Room should 


O 


be placed at once. Get at least one copy for each church family. In lots 
of 10 or more to one address the price is only 5 cents per copy. Single 
copies, 10 cents each. Subscriptions (two years or two one-year sub- 
scriptions) $1.00. Special pocket edition for men in the service and 


for youth at the same prices. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide—18 Editions 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


you that you have made us with hearts 
that know and love you. May we al- 
ways try to love in such a way as to 
show our love for you. Amen. 


August Services 
THEME FoR Aucust: These Things Are 
Sure 


For the Leader: 

Again these services have not been plan- 
ned in detail. You will need to arrange 
your own order of service, select hymns, 
plan for prayers, worship centers, etc. You 
may wish to hold some of your worship in 
the out-of-doors. Reread the first para- 
graphs under “For the Leader” in July. 

A meditation, in what might be the 
words of a junior, has been arranged for 
each of the five weeks in August. These 
are based on experiences which many jun- 
iors will be having during vacation time. 
Perhaps a child who has been to the 
mountains could read the meditation for 
August 3 while someone who has vaca- 
tioned at the shore could read the med- 
itation for August 23, etc. 

As a call to worship for the month jun- 
iors might use and memorize Psalm 90: 
1-4. Nature hymns will be most appropri- 
ate. To the list given last month you 
might add the following: “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“There Is Gladness Everywhere,” and 
“Maker of the Planets.” These will be 
found in Hymns for Junior Worship, 
Westminster or Judson Press. You may 
wish to select others familiar to your 
group. 
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August 3 

THEME: The Hills 

MepiTaTIon: (read by a junior) 

From Aa Hich Mountain 

When we were on our vacation, 

We drove to the top of a very high moun- 
tain: 

Daddy stopped the car, and we all got 
out to look. 

I never knew that you could see so far! 

We looked out for miles and miles and 
miles; 

We could see the near-by hills and moun- 
tains 

With green trees and brown and golden 
fields 

Spread out like patch-work quilts before 
US; 

Then as we looked farther and farther, 

We saw range after range of mountains 

All blue and gray and hazy in the dis- 
tance. 


“How long have these hills been here?” I 
asked, : 

And Daddy answered, “For thousands and 
thousands of years, 

No doubt millions of years, ever since the 
world began.” 

“That’s a long, long time,” I thought, 

oy ie time that these mountains have 
elt 

The heat of the sun and the cold of wind 
and snow.” 

“Have these hills always been the same?” 
I asked. 

Again Daddy 
changed 

But, oh, so very, very slowly! 

You see the broad river that flows down 
there in the valley? 
Once it was a narrow 

stream 


answered, have 


“They 


little mountain 


Tumbling along down over the rock; 

It kept cutting a deeper and wider path 

Till finally it cut this great valley, 

But it cut such a little bit each year, each 
century, 

That no one even knew it was happening; 

In fact, there were-probably no people 
living here 

When the valley was being formed.’’ 


I looked out at those great strong hills 

With all their beautiful coloring; 

I thought, “God planned a wonderful 
world for us 

When he thought to make hills and moun- 
tains; 

Rivers may keep on cutting their paths 

Through the hills, but these. mountains 
will stand for years, 

Firm and strong and sure and solid 

As the rock of which they are made.” 

(H. M.S.) 

LEADER: Long ago a Hebrew poet who 
loved the mountains wrote these words 
which we find in the Bible. 

Scripture: Psalm 121 


Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 
August 10 


THEME: Raindrops 
MeEpITATION: (read by a junior) 
LirTLeE Drops oF WATER 

Yesterday it rained all day; 

Then late in the afternoon the sun came 
out, 

But it was still raining. : 

That was when we saw the rainbow; 

It was such a beautiful, bright, clear bow 

Arching right across the sky. 

We stood and looked at it for a long time; 

It was wonderful to think that the sun 

Shining through those millions of drops 
of water 

Could make a rainbow in the sky. 

I began to think about those drops of 
water: 

Now they were rain falling upon the 
earth; 

Soon they might sink down into the dark 
rich soil 

And become nourishment for some plant 
or tree; 

They might sink down into some under- 
ground stream 

That would finally carry them into a 
brook 

That would take them on to a river 

And then out to the great wide sea. 


Someday these raindrops may be a part of 
the ocean; 

Someday the rays of the sun may draw 
them up and up 

Until they become a part of a cloud. 

Again they will fall to the earth as rain 
or vapor 

As hail or snow or frost, ‘ 

Only to melt and flow in some other 
stream, 

Only to become clouds and vapor once 
more. 

Always moving, always changing, but al- 
ways, forever 

Going on and on and on. 


“How old is a raindrop?” I asked, 
And the answer came to me 

“These little drops of water 

Must be as old as the earth itself.” 
“In how many rainbows have 

shone?” I wondered. 

Who would know? Who could tell? 
But this one thing I know: 


they 
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These tiny drops of water are a part of 
God’s plan 

For the things that go on and on for- 
ever. 


(H. M. S.) 
ScripTuRE: Genesis 8:22; 9:12-16 
August 17 
THEME: A Tree 
MEDITATION: 


UNDER Our Oak TREE 

Today I stood under our big oak tree; 

I wrapped my arms around the tree’s 
strong trunk 

And leaned my head way back and looked 
and looked: 

I saw little patches of blue sky through 
the green leaves; 

I began to count the leaves on the tree, 

But I couldn’t do that very long; there 
were too many! 

I remembered that our teacher in school 
said, 

“Each leaf turns so that it can get the 
sun.” 

With so many leaves on a tree, how could. 
that be? 

But as I looked it seemed that each leaf 
was’ turned to the sun. 

Then I notice the wide-spread branches of 
the tree. 

Once I read that the roots of a tree reach 
as far underground 

As the branches are spread above the 
ground. 

Then I looked down at the roots of the 
tree ; 

I could see part of the great, 
roots, 

But I knew that they must go 

Down and down and out and out 

For ever so great a distance. 


sprawling 


Then I thought, ‘“This great oak tree has 
grown 

From one tiny, little acorn seed.” 

It seemed almost unbelievable that 

Something so very great could come from 

Something so very small. 

In my heart I knew that this was 

Another of the wonderful ways of God. 

I thought of the poem we learned in 
school, 


“Only God can make a tree.” 


(H. M.S.) 
Scripture: Genesis 1:9-12 
August 23 
THEME: The Ocean 
MepitaTion: (To be read by a junior) 


BESIDE THE SEA 
One day I stood beside the sea 
And watched the waves roll in, 
One wave after another rolling over 
And breaking with long curls of white 
foam 
All up and down the beach, 
Sending out that gentle but strong sound 
Of rolling surf and breaking waves. 


Suddenly I thought of 
made me 

Stand very still and think very hard: 

“This has been going on ever since the 
world began; 

Waves have been rolling in and breaking 

Along all the beaches of the world, 

Making that gentle, sighing sound of the 
sea, 

It was so when Jesus walked beside the 
Sea of Galilee; 

It must have been so even before there 
were any people 
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something that 


Invaluable for public school Bible reading! 


Bible Readings 


A Syllabus compiled by 


Elizabeth M. Wesson 


Every public school administrator and teacher will welcome 
this guide to Bible passages selected for public school reading. 
Mrs. Wesson prepared this syllabus with the constant advice and 
criticism of religious leaders of all faiths in metropolitan Boston. 
The readings are arranged topically, making for intelligent treat- 
ment of the great Biblical characters, incidents and ideas. 


‘Clyde Lemont Hay, author of The Blind Spot in American 


Public Education, writes: 


“It is exactly what its title indicates. The 


author has been thoroughly impartial in her approach. The wide 
catholicity of the syllabus is witnessed by the fact that there are 
listed almost two pages of reading references grouped around the 
principal Jewish festivals. No single reading must be used by any 
teacher. She may make her own selections, as her mode and sense 
of timeliness may dictate. Readings are provided for all grades up 


through high school.” 


If you are concerned with public school Bible reading you should 
procure this "tool" and bring it to the attention of school au- 


thorities in your town or state. 


‘Price, $.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


To see and hear the great, wide ocean. 


Then I asked myself, ‘Since the world be- 
gan, 

How many waves have rolled in upon this 
beach?” 

The thought was too big for my mind; 

I soon lost count of the waves 

Which were rolling in about my feet. 

I looked far out toward the horizon 

Where the sea and the sky seem to meet. 

I could barely see a few white sails in the 
distance; 

The ocean was a deeper blue than the 
sky; 

The sun made flashes of light on the mov- 
ing water; 


God’s séa is wonderful, indeed, 
So beautiful, so big, so mighty, 
But, oh, so very, very sure! 
With its tides that come and go, 
With its waves that roll and break, 
With its gentle song that never ends, 
The sea rolls on and on. 
: (H. M. S.) 
Scripture: Psalm 107: 23-31 


August 30 


THEME: The Stars 
MepiratTion: (To be read by a. junior) 


UNDER THE STARS 
Last night our family sat out on the lawn 
And watched the stars come out: 
As the bright sunset colors faded, 
It was fun to watch for the first pale star. 
Then as the sky grew darker and darker 
and bluer and bluer, 
More and more stars appeared. 
We kept count of them for a while, 
But soon there were so many that 
We couldn’t begin to count them all. 


49 E. 33rd St., 


New York 16 


Mother says there are thousands, prob- 
ably millions of stars 

But our eyes are not strong enough 

To see them without a telescope. 

I learned that the stars are really very big, 

Larger than our earth or even our sun; 

It’s because they are so very far away 

That they seem like tiny points of light. 

Daddy says that it takes years for the 
light 

From the stars to reach our earth, 

But all the time light is travelling very 
fast, 

One hundred and 
miles a second! 

I just can’t imagine anything moving that 
fast, 

But scientists have studied the speed of 
light, 

And I am sure that they must know. 


eighty-six thousand 


Sometimes I wonder how God ever plan- 
ned all these things: 

Light always travelling at a certain speed, 

Great stars and planets moving through 
the skies, 

Each one keeping in its own path 

And moving in a certain way, 

Each one always in its right place 

So that we can look up at the sky 

And know and name the stars and planets. 


I love to be out under the starry sky; 
I like to be quiet and just think; 
I feel very close to God 
When I’m thinking of his stars. 
(H. M. S.) 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 8:1; 19:1-6 


Hymn: “Maker of the Planets’’ 


Hymn-Porem: “The Spacious Firmament 
on High” by Joseph Addison 
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untor High Department 


by Josephine Z. Nichols* 


July Worship Suggestions 
To THOSE WHO PLAN THE WORSHIP: 

Let the vacation months be a time of 
making new plans and of attempting to 
seek new patterns. As a sound basis for 
growth, we need to evaluate what we have 
recently accomplished in the light of our 
aims. Discuss if possible your own hope of 
what you wanted to achieve by a group 
worship period. Consider how well you ac- 
tually accomplished this. 

For the Sundays of July we have given 
the barest framework of worship sugges- 
tions. Think over each subject in Com- 
mittee meeting, read the ideas that might 
lie back of the heading, add your own 
thoughts and feelings on the matter. Dis- 
cuss what you would like your group to 
get out of each week’s experience. Then 
arrange the ideas which come to you in 
what seems to be a logical sequence. 

Look over the hymns, Bible readings, 
prayers, invocations, benedictions and sto- 
ries and decide what best fits.in with your 
aims. Make your services simple, vigorous 
and meaningful for your group. If anyone 
says in planning, “Oh, that reminds me 

..’ track down the memory. It may 
lead you to a good supporting poem or 
story. 


July 6 


THEME: We Want Friends 


To tHE COMMITTEE: 

Keep in mind some of the following 
ideas. Develop them in your own minds 
before looking up any suggested mate- 
rial. 

To have friends, one must be one. 
Jesus was a good friend. What made him 
one? How can I be one? Can I learn any- 
thing from the way in which Jesus acted? 
Was he easy to get acquainted with? Did 
he think some folks were beneath his 
friendship? Did he have some very spe- 
cial friends? Is friendship important to 
me? If it is, what can I do about it? 

When your Committee group has 
thought out your worship plan, decide how 
you will give to the larger group the 
theme of this plan. Although every hymn, 
reading or story may be chosen to further 
a developing thought, somewhere along 
the way you want to share the thought 
directly. Maybe you will do it by stat- 
ing the worship thoughts you are trying 
to develop at the beginning of the period. 
Maybe you will sum up at the end. Per- 
haps a leader will make comment within 
the service as it develops. Plan this care- 
fully. 

Hymns: 

“Comrades, Known in Marches Many” 

“Christ for the World We Sing” 

“When Thy Heart with Joy O’erflow- 

ing” 

“What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
SCRIPTURE: 


A good rule for one who wants friends 
—Proverbs 18:24a (King James transla- 
tion ) 


*Curriculum writer, Columbus, Ohio. 
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“A faithful friend is a strong defence; 
And he that has found him has found a 
treasure. : 
There is nothing that can be taken in ex- 
change for a faithful friend; 
And his value is beyond price. 
A faithful friend is a medicine of life; 
sare they that fear the Lord shall find 
im. 
He that loves the 
friendship aright; 
For as he is, so is his neighbor also.” 
Ecclesiasticus 6: 14-17 (The Apocrypha) 
Jesus gives a very high standard for 
what a friend will do for his comrade. 
John 15:12-14 
Jesus sat and ate with ordinary folks. 
Matthew 9:10-12 A 
Jesus loved Martha, Mary and Lazarus 
very dearly. John 11:1-5 
We should pass on the love of God and 
Jesus to others. I John 4:7-12 
BENEDICTIONS: 
1 Thessalonians 3:11-13, 3 John, verse 
14 
PRAYERS: 
Lord’s Prayer. 
“Help us to be good friends to each 
other. Amen.” 
Story: 


Lord directs his 


New FRIENDS 

During the war a girl who had just fin- 
ished high school married and moved out 
to the west coast to be near her husband’s 
army location. Helen had never been 
away from her girlhood friends before and 
she felt very lonesome and blue. 

One day, wondering just how to make 
friends in a large city, where she knew 
no one, she turned to her Bible concord- 
ance and looked up the references on the 
word “friends.” The verse which she look- 
ed up was the one in Proverbs 18:24a 
which reads, “A man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly.” 

“How can I be friendly?” she asked 
herself. ‘I know no one with whom to be 
friendly.” Then she thought around in her 
mind to see if there was any chance ac- 
quaintance whom she had overlooked. Fin- 
ally she remembered one person in her 
apartment house with whom she had once 
exchanged “‘hello’s’” and to whom she had 
on another occasion said, ‘“‘Nice today, isn’t 
it?” 

“Pretty slim thread of friendship,” 
thought Helen, but she accepted it. She 
thought this girl lived alone in a one-room 
apartment on Helen’s hall and came home 
from work about six o’clock. So Helen 
prepared a nice little supper and at about 
five minutes before six she stood in the 
hall waiting for the elevator to bring up- 
stairs this “possible” friend. Her knees 
actually felt weak. In fact all desire for 
this escapade left her, when she heard 
the little, self-service elevator coming up 
the shaft. But Helen forced herself to go 
ahead. “She can only think me crazy and 
refuse!’’ Helen comforted herself. 

Asked to come to supper, the stranger 
hesitated, thought a moment and then 
agreed. Helen said her husband was away 
and supper was prepared. She did not 
mention that he had been away for two 
weeks! The girl from the nearby apart- 
ment went to her room to freshen up and 


get her mail while Helen tucked the rolls 
in the oven. 

But once the stranger was in Helen's 
apartment and they had sat down to the 
dainty meal, neither could think of a sin- 
gle thing to say. 

Finally Helen told the other girl just 
what she had done. She explained her 
newness to the city, how lonely she had 
been, how she had hunted up a Bible 
verse. She even told of her decision to 
act upon it and of the courage it took! 

“Wonderful!” said her new-found 
friend. “I’ve lived in this town two years 
and I know almost no one. I'd like to do 
the same thing. There’s a woman at my 
plant. . . . I wouldn’t dare.” 

“Oh, yes,” pleaded Helen. “It isn’t so 
hard once you get started. Telephone now 
to some one you know. Then you and I 
will entertain that person for dinner to- 
morrow evening.” : 

“No,” began the friend. Then she 
laughed heartily and yielded. “If you had 
the nerve to get me from an elevator, Ill 
try right now to get some one.” 

And so a circle of friendship started. 
Three months later more than a dozen 
were in this newly-formed group. Oh, they 
did not have regular meetings or officers, 
but they did go around with each, other, 
talk and laugh and chat together. Each 
told the next one of the way Helen start- 
ed. They confessed to a desire for friends. 
They told how they had used the Bible 
proverb as a guide and a goal. “A man 
that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.” 


July 13 
THEME: We Want Prosperity 
To THOSE WHO PLAN: 


Here is a subject that affects us all. All 
of us need clothes, money, things of this 
world. Do we have the right as. Christians 
to expect God to give us of his good store?. 
What did Jesus think on this subject? Re- 
member King Solomon. When he was 
told to select the quality he most wanted 
in life, he picked an understanding heart. 
But God added riches, honor and a long 
life. 

Let’s talk over some of our ideas on 
riches. Is prosperity made up of material 
things only? Does it include things of the 
spirit? Do you count fun, joy, laughter, 
and plenty of good times as “riches”? Who 
has the greatest prosperity—he who has a 
thousand times ten thousand dollars, or he 
who enjoys life and has a truly friendly 
time in this world? Would you trade 
riches for honor? How can you have 
both? 

When you have answered the above 
questions, at least to some extent, you can 
get a topic sentence that will be the 
thought which you want to develop 
throughout the entire worship experience. 
Share it directly with the group at some 
point. 

SCRIPTURE: 

Solomon’s choice: I Kings 3:5-14 

Jesus’ ideas on daily preparation for the 
things we all want: Matthew 6:25-34 

Jesus’ promise that “these things” shall 
be added. What are “these things”? Mat- 
thew 6:33 

There is a traditional reading from 
Origen that quotes Jesus as saying: “Seek 
the great things and the small things will 
be added to you; seek the heavenly things 
and earthly things will be added to you.” 

Some of Jesus’ ideas seem hard to un- 
derstand. What do you think they mean? 
Mark 8:34-37 
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NVOGATIONS: 
Psalm 112:1-3 

| Psalm 122:6b. “They shall prosper 

Psalm 122:7. 

“Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces.” 

ENEDICTIONS: 

Philippians 4:19-20 

Psalm 121:8 

YMNS: 

“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 

“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


July 20 


\TuHeme: We Want Health 


To THE COMMITTEE: 

We might think of two kinds of suffer- 
“ing. One is the kind that we cannot escape 
seven if we do right. It actually follows 
in the path of doing the right thing. It 
comes from criticism, derision, mockery; it 
is the kind of punishment that people 
give us when we stand up for what we 
hink is right. ; 

Jesus said at the end of the Beatitudes, 
“Blessed are you when men revile you and 
ersecute you and utter all kinds of evil 
gainst you falsely on my account. Rejoice 
and be glad, for your reward is great in 
eaven, for so men persecuted the proph- 
ts who were before you.” 

Another kind of suffering is bodily ill- 
mess. Jesus healed this kind of suffering 


( 


. We can help in this 
freedom from illness by following health 
rules, by adequate exercise and by taking 
reasonable safety precautions. If we do 
get sick, we can try to bring our thoughts 
and actions into line with good health 
rules; we can get a good doctor to sug- 


. We can also pray directly to 
God and his Spirit to give us relief and 
healing. Particularly can we hold good 
thoughts of a positive nature and strong 
healthy ideas of ourselves. Scientists and 
\psychiatrists agree with the Bible that as 
a man thinks within himself so he is. 
(Proverbs 23:7a) 

Jesus suffered in the Garden and on the 
cross, but as far as we know he was never 
sick. He was persecuted even unto death, 
‘but he was not ill. 

Can you put into a few sentences your 
outline of thought for this worship ex- 
perience? Later you will share it with the 
group. 

SCRIPTURE: 
On the persecution kind of suffering: 

Suffering because of persecution. Mat- 


thew 5:11 

Happiness in persecution. Romans 
12:14 

Suffering of the ‘‘worthy.’’ Hebrews 11: 
32-38 


Suffering because of doing right. I 

Peter 3:13-17. 
On ill health and its healing: 

A woman made well by faith. Mark 5: 
34 

Life in these bodies of ours. Romans 
8:10, 11 . 

Accent on spiritual things. 2 Corinthians 
4:16-18 : 

God’s ability to 
23:19 

Freedom from fear. Mark 5:36 

Prayerful asking. Matthew 21:22 
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perform. Numbers 


PRAYERS: 
Lord’s Prayer. Matthew 6:9-13, Luke 
11:1-4 
Short prayers of Jesus, when he was 
suffering: 


Matthew 26:39, 42-44 
Luke 23:34a, 46 
INVOCATIONS: 
Psalm 50:15 
Deuteronomy 31:8 
BENEDICTIONS: 
Hebrews 10:36 
Psalm 145:18-19 
Romans 15:5-6 
Hymns: 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 


‘Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be True” 
“T Would Be True” 

“Take My Life and Let It Be” 

“Let Us with a Gladsome Mind” 
“Stand Fast for Christ Thy Saviour” 


July 27 
TuEeMe: We Want Happiness 
To THE PLANNING COMMITTEE: 

Jesus centered some of his earliest teach- 
ings around the question of how to be 
happy. “Blessed” is translated “happy” 
in some of the translations of our New 
Testament. Turn to your Bible’s transla- 
tion of the verses which we usually call 
the Beatitudes, Matthew 5:3-11. Read the 
rules for the happiness that Jesus talks 
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Use the 


about. 
“blessed” even if your Bible does not. 


Some of these rules sound hard to un- 
derstand. In fact they call for a good bit 
of understanding and a lot of living. See 
if any one in your group can explain any 
of them. 


word “happy” for 


Boys and girls if asked what might 
make them happy might reply in terms 
of some of the things we have been think- 
ing about previously this month,—friends, 
prosperity, health. These make happiness, 
or do they? They help, especially if they 
are cultivated with a Christian aim in 
view. 

What is your theme for this service? 
How will you develop it? Remember to 
share this motivating thought with all the 
members of your group. 
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Hymns: 
“We Are Come with Joy and Gladness” 
“He Leadeth Me, O Blessed Thought” 
Scripture: Rules of Happiness 
Belief in God. Psalm 144:15 
Wisdom. Proverbs 3:13 
Pity for the poor. Proverbs 14:21 
Trust in God’s word. Proverbs 16:20 
Knowledge of Jesus’ words. John 13:17 
Faith. Romans 14:22 
Stedfastness. James 5:11 _ 
Suffering for righteousness’ 
Peter 3:14a, 4:14. 
Goodness and peace. 
Psalm 34:12-16. 
INVOCATIONS: 
Philippians 4:8-9 
Psalm 1 
BENEDICTIONS: 
Hebrews 13: 20-21 
It Peter 3:18 


sake. 1 


1 Peter 3:8-12, 


August Worship Suggestions 


To THE LEADERS AND THOSE WHO HELP 
PLAN THE WORSHIP EXPERIENCE:. 
August may give you a chance for a dif- 

ferent worship experience from any you 
have been having during the year. Some 
of the groups will have an increase in 
members, visitors in the town. Some will 
have fewer of the regular members be- 
cause many are away on vacation. It may 
even mean carrying on with a different 
group from the usual group of the win- 
ter meetings. But whatever it means for 
your particular group organization, accept 
the change as a chance to progress, to get 
new and more meaningful worship experi- 
ences. 

First of all, remember that you have 
the chance in the summer to change your 
environment. Yes, even though you: are 
not stirring away from your town, you 
can change the environment of your meet- 
ing. Plan a picnic meeting with worship at 
the beginning or the end. Decide to hike 
or ride to the end of the bus line. Find 
some outdoor spot if it be only a pocket- 
handkerchief-size grass plot in somebody’s 
back yard, a roomy porch, or the end of 
the shelter house in the park. If it rains 
and you cannot go outside of the church 
building, move to a new location. Try the 
sanctuary if you usually meet in the din- 
ing room; change to the balcony if you 
ordinarily worship in a class room. Bring 
in a token or reminder of the woods or 
the seashore, if you cannot go outdoors 
together. Use a new landscape or flower 
picture. 


One of the most meaningful worship 
times ever experienced by Ruth Carey 
was one following the home-coming of 
delegates from junior high church camp. 
The boy and girl who had been away 
to camp used the candles they had light- 
ed the last evening at camp vespers as the 
lights on the worship table. They told of 
their experiences and asked the members 
of the group, all of whom had helped earn 
the money to send them, to pray that they 
would share capably through the year 
what they had gained in Bible Study, mis- 
sionary information, ways of recreation, 
program ideas, and especially of friendly 
comradeship in planning. Ruth said, “It 
was as though each member had been to 
camp and was rededicated to the Chris- 
tian goals learned there.” 
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Plan ahead 

Now remember that summer is a good 
time to carry out some of those plans for 
worship services that have been simmer- 
ing in your minds all year. You might 


decide to divide up into small groups and |) ; 9 
spend one whole, meeting time in plan- | the se 
ning the worship for the remaining Sun- }) ja & 
days of the month. August has a fifth } (alike 
Sunday! Take it as a present and a spe- }\ sale 
cial opportunity; use the first Sunday, ¥| i! « 
August 3, as the extra Sunday, the day rey o 
on which to get ready for the other Sun- (|. 
days in the month. One group in planning ity 
“KE : : : eer told 
their own service, made it up entirely of hoa 
hymns. They decided to follow these sim- li fos 
ple steps: | wegen 
1. We will try to create an atmosphere __ ii tit 
of worship; 1 sood 
2. We will give praise to God; 4 gi 
3. We will thank him for the blessings |)... 
we have received; fike sto 
4. We will tell him we want to Herr 
friends of his. j | Matther 
Another group followed almost the » /s ! 
same outline as the four points above but 7)! ™ 
used Bible readings. Another recalled fa- ) = 
vorite Bible verses and stories from the at 
Bible. What are your ideas? Try them. | 
Then improve on them. ih gk 
Decide, as another new idea this month, iio 
to make use of everyone in the worship §| 
experience. Although some of the gang) ; 9, 
won't want to volunteer to take part alone, | pj»: }; 
count on each one’s willingness’ to join’) jper| 
in a hymn if it is really familiar, or to ») what {i 
help in a response, if it is explained and © |r” 
rehearsed. . | er.” 
Check back on ‘the most meaningf a 
worship experiences for your group for” Be 
the whole year and see why they were |)" 
good. You may even work out a very sim- John. 
ple questionnaire for the members of yo wood 
group to answer. What ranked highest in) | fey ; 
their opinions: the subjects? use of sto- —| md tip 
ries? the ability of the leader or leaders?) | \0/ 
new ideas? very familiar materials? lots) | Sut: 
of preparation? or what? Find out. Now is  |4,"0 
the time. It will help you in building the” bute 
worship plans not only for August but F in 
also for the next twelve months. ay 
Ideas for summer ( tlre | 
Choose a good summer worship theme. — 
Here are three suggestions: B) + Th 
A. You may want to think on the abun they i 
dance of God’s blessings to us; | Not jus 
B. You may hope to recapture incident fad Hy 
in Jesus’ life that happened in the opens hi 
air; «Pe 
C. You may retell stories he told haa, 
the roadside. W sa 9 
If you have trouble in determining U6 lke fy 
choice of subjects for your theme for th We te 
coming Sundays, here is a fourth theme. |/sw int 
Look over the ideas below. Jona §, 
D. One group planned a summer vac ha bog 
tion month around the central idea i Tead 
God’s out-of-doors. They divided it b* 
run in a series of services something lik 5 
this: i Le 
Tue Hitts that 
1. For the first Sunday we will think B other « 
the hills. Climbing them raises us bodilyy | %\ , 
to a high point. Looking at them can raises | “be th 
our thoughts, if we try to let it. Nels 
through the Old Testament we find mem)". \i,, 
who loved the hills of Palestine. Psa Be et 
95:4 tells of the strength of the hil 2 the ta 
Psalm 98:8 says the hills are joyful me 
te 


gether: Psalm 121:1 pictures a writer 
who loves to lift up his eyes to the hills. 
Jesus must have loved the hills too. (See 
Matthew 14:23 and Mark 9:2) 


Tue SEA SHORE 

2. On another Sunday we will think of 
the sea shore. So much of Jesus’ teaching 
was done along the edge of the Sea of 
| Galilee or by the Jordan river. One of our 
| members, Muriel, brought home from her 
| visit to Lake Michigan some small but 
very old fossils. They looked like little 
stones with very even rings on each and 
a tiny hole in the center. A biology teach- 
er told Muriel how. many hundreds of 
thousands of years old they were. Each lit- 
tle fossil had been at one time a small 
segment of a fibrous plant something 
like the present bamboo. Muriel said, “As 
I stood on the beach and held the stones 
in my hand, I couldn't help but wonder 
how long before man was walking on the 
“Ss shore of Lake Michigan these little ring- 
| like stones kept washing around.” 
Her report started us thinking. We read 
| Matthew 8:23-27 and Mark 4:39 for 
| Jesus’ familiarity with the sea shore. Then 
we read Psalm 65 for the Psalmist’s en- 
:.§| joyment of sea and mountains, pastures 
_ -@, and valleys, rivers and shores. Later we 
found Psalm 19:1-6 for glorious lines 
about the stars and the sun and moon in 
the heavens. We could have read Psalm 
104: 24-28. 


i TREES 

| 3. One Sunday we refreshed our mem- 

ories by reviewing the first Psalm. We 

especially liked verse 3a. Each person told 

») what kind of a tree he*d like to be if he 
4 were “a tree planted by the streams of wa- 

a tere 

Carl said, “An oak; it will last so long 

» and grow so tall.” 

) Nancy said, “A willow. It is so grace- 

) ful.” 

| John thought, “An ash. It is good for 
_ woodworking.” 

Ben insisted, “An apple. It has fruit 
and blossoms and is good for firewood 
too.” 

But Janie really pleased us all when she 
said, “Oh, I'd like to be a mimosa and have 
butterflies in my hair.’ And sure enough 

ng : the mimosa which was nearby the porch 

“> where our gang was meeting had several 

beautiful butterflies in the large salmon- 

colored bunches of the mimosa blossoms. 
Boats 

4. The boys in our group told us that 
they'd like to think of boats one Sunday. 
“Not just the shore, but the boats,” de- 
clared Bill as spokesman. “God made the 

waters, the lakes and all that kind of 
thing. But we feel that people sort of co- 
operate with God as creators when they 
build rafts, diving floats, boats, bridges, 
or sea planes.’ And he added, “Most of 
us like to row boats or paddle canoes.” 

We remembered that the disciples took 

Jesus into a boat when he was tired. 
(John 6:21.) He called the disciples from 
their boats in the first place, didn’t he? 
We read Matthew 4:21-22 and Matthew 
el 
Tue Harvest 
5. The Sunday before Labor Day our 
intermediate group thought particularly 
about the crops that men harvest. There 
is other summer work of course, but Au- 
gust is a good time to-think of the farm 
labor which is necessary to every one’s 
welfare whether he lives in city or coun- 
try. Man must depend on workers to help 
‘| him get his food. We thought of God as 
in the moist earth, in the heavy clouds, in 
the strength of the horses or oxen that 
pull the plough, in the power of the 
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thresher, in the man himself who directs 
the animals or the tractor. We thought of 
the sower of the seeds, Luke 8:5-8. We 
read again Genesis 1:29-30. Here is the 
basic pattern which God established for 
all mankind. We decided we were glad 
that each of us has some work to do! 
(Read Psalm 104: 23-24.) 


Materials for worship 

Below are listed some of the hymns that 
are suitable to these themes which enlarge 
upon God's great out-of-doors. You may 
find others. When you find words that are 
especially suitable, read them aloud be- 
fore you sing them, especially if the music 
is not very familiar. Take time later to 
learn the tune. Then you can use the 
words again and again both as poems and 
as hymns. 

Also listed are a few verses that may 
prove helpful for invocations or benedic- 
tions. See how the “Canticle to the Sun” 
fits in, in whole or in part. Don’t feel you 
need to use all of it at once. Don’t forget 
the Lord’s prayer, spontaneous prayers of 
your leader or members, your own fa- 
vorite benedictions and responses. Call to 
mind stories you have heard or read of 
nature appreciation which you might use. 

HyMNs 
Abide with Me, Fast Falls the Eventide 
Day Is Dying in the West 
Fairest Lord Jesus 
God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea 
God who Touchest Earth with Beauty 
Let Us with a Gladsome Mind 
Now the Day Is Over 
O Beautiful for Spacious Skies 
Sing, for the World Rejoices 
The Beautiful Bright Sunshine 
The Earth Is Hushed in Silence 
The Heavens Declare Thy Glory 
The Ships Glide in at the Harbor’s Mouth 
The Summer Days Are Come Again 
This Is My Father’s World 
When Morning Gilds the Skies 
INVOCATIONS 
Job 42:1-6 
Proverbs 8:22-3 
BENEDICTIONS 
Psalm 19:14 
Revelation 15:3b-4 
READING 

The Canticle of the Sun 

O most high, almighty, good Lord God, 
to thee belong praise, glory, honor, and 
all blessing! 

Praised be my Lord God with all his 
creatures, and especially our brother, the 
Sun, who brings us the day and who 
brings us the light; fair is he and shines 
with a very great splendor; he signifies 
thee to us, O Lord. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the 
Moon, and for the Stars, which he has 
set clear and lovely in the heavens. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, the 
Wind, and for Air and Cloud, Calms and 
all weather, by which thou up-holdest 
life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, Wa- 
ter, who is very serviceable unto us and 
humble and precious and clean. _ 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, 
Fire, through whom thou givest us light 
in darkness; and he is bright and _pleas- 
ant and very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother, 
Earth, who doth sustain us and keep us, 
and bringeth forth divers fruits and flow- 
ers of many colors and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who 
pardon one another for his love’s sake, 
and who endure weakness and’ tribulation; 
blessed are they who peaceably shall en- 
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dure, for thou, O most High, shalt give 
them a crown. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, 
Death, from which no man _ escapeth. 
Blessed are they who are found walking 
by thy most holy will. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give 
thanks unto him and serve him with 
great humility. 

Sr. Francis or Assisi 
(Draper translation) 
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 enioe High py! Young 
P. vople’s Departments 


By Oliver and Edith Cummings* 


July Services 


THEME FOR THE MonTH: The Democracy 
of God 

To tHe Leaver: The fifth objective of 
religious education, around which the 
worship services are built this month is: 
“To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate 
in and contribute constructively to the 
building of a social order embodying the 
ideal of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 


July 6 

Tueme: A Declaration of Inter-depend- 
ence 

Worsuip CENTER: If possible have a 
United Nations flag along with the 
American and Christian flags. 


PRELUDE: “God of Our Fathers, Whose 

Almighty Hand” 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 67:1-5 
Hymn: “God save America! New World 
of Glory,” by Ballantine, (In The 

Church School Hymnal for Youth.) 
SALUTE TO THE FLacs: ; 

(Salute to the United Nations Flag) 

I pledge allegiance to the United Nations 

And to the ideal for which it stands, 

Union in the one world, indivisible: 

Where, under the One God, men dwell on 
earth, 

Living in liberty, equality, and fraternity, 

Government of all people, by all people, 
and for all people; 

Serving each other in peace and goodwill. 

—R. A. JonEs* 

Hymn: “God of the Nations Near and 

Far” : 

Scripture Reapinc: I Corinthians 12: 1- 

26 
LEADER: 

Walter Rauschenbush has given us a 
thought provoking affirmation: “I af- 
firm my faith in the Kingdom of God and 
my hope in its final triumph. I determine, 
by faith, to live day by day within the 
higher order and the divine peace of my 
true fatherland, and to carry its spirit 
and laws into all my dealings in the world 
that now is. 

“IT make an act of love toward all fel- 
low men. I accept them as they are, with 
all their sins and failures, and declare my 
solidarity with them. If any have wronged 
or grieved me, I place my mind within 
the all-desire to minister God’s love to 
men and to offer no hindrance to the free 
flow of his love through me.” 
MEprraTION: “We Do Need Each 
Other” 
ieee We need each other economical- 

y. 

Voice: 
“The world came to my home one day, 


*Dr. Cummings is Minister of Evangelism and 
Education at the First Baptist Church of Los 
Angeles, California. 

Used by permission. 
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To spread a wondrous feast; 

The ships and planes in bright array 
Brought gifts from West and East; 
From India, spice; from China tea, 
My table high to fill; 

Each nation sent in peace to me 

A token of good will. 


Leader: We need each other socially. 
Voice: , 

“The world came to my school today, 
And brought me wondrous games; 

The playmates strange had nought to say, 
Nor told their stranger names; : 

But all could laugh and play with me, 
Soft, warm were heart and hand, 

That made a ring strong as could be 

Of friends from every land. 


Leader: We need each other spiritually. 

Voice: 

“The whole world came to church today, 

Their praise and gifts to bring; 

In every tongue to sing and pray 

And worship Jesus King. 

Not as the Wise Men riding far, 

To find Him in one place: 

His Spirit, coming where we are, 

Finds hearts of every race.” 

—Harry WEBB FARRINGTON* 

Leader: We need each other’s wisdom and 
achievements. 

Voice: How poor we would be without 
the enrichment of poets, composers, 
writers, inventors, religious leaders of 
every nation! 

SpeciaL Music: The Negro Spiritual, 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 

CLosinc PRAYER: 

Eternal creator of all mankind, Father 
of all races and peoples, thou hast given 
us a world to enjoy, work to do, and 
worthy ends to serve for the common 
good. Thou hast made us dependent 
one upon the other and taught us the 
necessity of cooperation. Help us to learn 
these lessons well. Increase our appreci- 
ation of our brothers and our understand- 
ing of the imperativeness of our declara- 
tion of inter-dependence, that thy King- 
dom of Love may be brought to the ends 


. of the earth. We pray in the name of our 


Brother Christ, who gave himself for the 
world. Amen. 


July 13 
THEME: The Fatherhood of God 
Worsuip CENTER: A display of several 
pictures of distinguished men and wom- 
en of other races from Life or other 
magazines. (Portraits of Ten Outstand- 
ing Americans of Negro Origin, size 
9x11¥% in., $1.00 a set, has been pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press.) 
PRELUDE: “O Zion, Haste, Thy Mission 
High Fulfilling” 
Catt To WorsuiP: Malachi 2:10; Isaiah 
64:8 
Hymn: 
kind” 
ScripTuRE -READING: 


“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 


May 


we discover 


~SUsed by permission of Mrs. Farrington. 


some of the traits of the Fatherhood of 
God as revealed in our scripture read- 
ing for today. ¥ 

Ist Reader: God is the Creator of life. 
Genesis 1:1; John 1:1-5 

2nd Reader: God is a Provider. Matthew 
6: 25-34 ; 

3rd Reader: God is a Counselor. John 14: 
1-3 

4th Reader: God is Companionable. John 
15:7-11 : 

5th Reader: God is Love. John 3:16; 15: 
13-14 

Sero: “The Lord’s Prayer” by Mallotte 

MepiraTIon: As we think of God as being 
the father of all mankind, may we listen 


to the acknowledgment of his children 


from all over the earth. 
From India: 
“As the moon and its beams are one, 
So, that I be one with thee, 
This is my prayer to thee, my Lord, 
This is the beggar’s plea... 


As words and their meaning are linked, 


Serving one purpose each, 
Be thou and I so knit, O Lord, _ 
And through me breathe thy speech.” 
—NAaARAYAN VAMAN TiLAK* 
From Africa we hear: 
A Conco WoMaAn’s PRAYER AS SHE 
Knees By Her Hoe. 
“Father, be with me now as I begin to 
hoe. : 
You have planned that by working 
and perspiring people receive their 


food. 
Be with me today as I work together 
with you. , 
Hear me, I pray in thy name. 
Amen?" +4 


From China we hear: 

“My heart is a garden; the Lord is the 
Gardener. : 

He gives me the recurring beauty of the 
four seasons and a constant succession 
of flowers. 

Pines and cedars are my fence 

Springs of living water refresh my life. 

The fresh green grass is a carpet for my 
peaceful road. 

With God as my refuge, whom need I 
fear? 

With new vigor from God’s water of 
life, what need I to dread? 

‘God is with me; all the days of my life 


I shall never know dullness nor 
drought.” 
—Sunc Yu CHAne, 
translated by P. GrirFin*‘ 
PRAYER: " 


“OQ Thou Guiding Spirit of the souls of 
men, whom all worship under many names 
and diverse forms, we pray for thy bless- 
ing upon the great company of those who 
fain would know thy law and do thy 
will. Grant unto thy Church Universal, 
wheresoever it may be found, an increas- 
ing knowledge of the truth, a deeper un- 
derstanding of human need, a more gen- 
erous spirit of sacrificial love. Where it 
is weak in the presence of evil, strength- 
en and upbuild it in the hearts of men; 
where it is in error, reestablish it in the 
right way; where it is corrupt, purify it, 
though it be by fire: where it is divided by 
misunderstanding, jealousy or suspicion, 
bring it into one spirit of good will. Draw 
together in one accord the spirits of all 
thy children until each shall labor in his 


’From The World at One in Prayer, by Daniel 
J. Fleming. Used by permission of Harper 
& Brothers. 

‘From The World’s Great Madonnas, by Cyn- 
thia Pearl Maus, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Used by permission. 
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appointed way for thy kingdom of right- 
eousness and love; until the discords of 
earthly strife and clamor shall be lost in 
one great hymn of praise. So may thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in heaven.” Amen. 


From Hymns of the Siprit 


of my neighbor are as important as my 
own. Therefore I will seek in behalf of 
others the same things that I seek and 
ask for myself. 

I believe in the Eternal Good Will; that 
there is a spirit in this universe which 
prompts, inspires and sustains men who 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 


Where rest but on Thy faithful word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain: 
Give peace, O God, give peace. 


—H. W. Baker, 1861 
“God of the Nations, Near and 


Hymn: 
Far” 


CLosinc Hymn: “O Gracious Father of ™ake life an adventure in brotherhood: 


Scripture Reapinc: I Corinthians 12:31 


Mankind” and I trust that Spirit.” 
—Josrru Fort Newron and 13:1-8 (use your favorite modern 
July 20 Crosinc Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of translation) 
THEME: The Brotherhood of Man God” 
Worsuip CEntTER: A holder containing SCNT gee LAE Eel EEE RY CHURCH BULLETINS 
the flags of many peoples, backed by July 27 Every progressive church should 


use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 


the Christian flag. Or an appropriate 
poster that your denominational mis- 
sionary board has published. 


THE REV_AYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN: 
\OEA CONCEVEO BY 


Tueme: Makers of Peace 


Worsuip CENTER: A favorite picture of a Soometen 
ULLUMINATED BY 


‘ Christ 
Re) RE: . a : we ance. Interest and _ collections. 
PRELUDE: When Thy Heart with Joy PRELUDE: “Light of the World We Hail NTLACRANCEAML Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
O’er Flowing” Thee” ie WILL LAST A from Pastors. Write today for 
ee LIFE TIME illus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 97:1, 6, 11 Gazz ro WorsuHIP: Specialty Co., Davenport, ta. 
and 12 

Hymn: “At Length There Dawns a Glor- 
ious Day” 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
Scripture Reapinc: Matthew 6:5-15. 


| LEADER: 

“When he bade us to say, ‘Our Father,’ 
Jesus spoke from that consciousness of 
human solidarity which was a matter of 
course in all his thinking. He compels us 
to clasp hands in spirit with all our 
brothers and thus to approach the Father 
together. This rules out all selfish isola- 
tion in religion. Before God no man stands 
alone. Before the All-Seeing he is sur- 
rounded by the spiritual throng of all to 
whom he stands related near and far, all 
whom he loves or hates, whom he serves or 
oppresses, whom he wrongs or saves. Weare 
one with our fellowmen in all our needs. 
We are one in our sin and our salvation. 
To recognize that oneness is the first step 
toward praying the Lord’s Prayer aright.” 
This is the opinion of one of our great- 


est Christians of modern time, Walter 

Rauschenbusch. 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart” 

LEADER: 


A CrReEEpD oF BROTHERHOOD 


I believe that good will is the divinest 
activity of the spirit of man, the wisest 
method, the secret of cooperative living, 
the most powerful force in the realm of 
human affairs. 

I believe in the sacred sovereignty of 
my neighbor over his own life. Therefore 
I will not trespass on his domain, or seek 
domination over his ideas or conduct in 
any way. 

I believe in the goodwill of my neigh- 
bor; I believe that he is trying, according 
to his lights, as I am trying according to 
‘mine, to do what is right and good, even 
when we do not agree. 

I believe that I see some’ truth which 
my neighbor may not see, and to which 
I must be true. I believe equally that my 
neighbor sees some truth which I do not 
see, so I must be not only open-minded 
but sympathetic—because I want to know 
his truth too. 

I believe that I have more defects in 
manner, speech, disposition and temper- 
ament than I can detect or am willing to 
admit. Therefore it ill becomes me to be 
too sharp a critic of my fellows. ; 

I believe that humor is one of the ma- 
jor gifts of God. I hope for my sake that 
my neighbor possesses it; I pray for his 
sake that I may have enough of it to 
laugh at myself. 

I believe that the happiness and success 
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MeprratTion: May we meditate and men- 
tion the qualities of love which, if ap- 
plied to our social and personal relations, 
would help to bring peace and good will 
on earth. (The qualities mentioned in the 
“Love Chapter” just read may be men- 
tioned one by one by the group.) 

A Litany oF PEACE: 

Leader: Help us, O God, to experience 
a love toward thee that will transform our 
hearts, our souls, our minds— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: May we recognize our own 
weaknesses and failures that we may be 
more understanding and forgiving toward 
others— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: Give us insight. into the 
meaning of cooperation and help us to 
practice it in our daily living and in all 
our human relationships-— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: May we share with others the 
wealth, the comforts, the food and priv- 
ileges of our personal lives and country 
which have come 
thee— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: Teach us to put ourselves in 
the shoes of the other fellow that we may 
be sympathetic with his problems— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: Help us to work to make our 
own homes, our schools, our places of bus- 
iness “Christian communities’ — 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Leader: Make us to know and under- 
_ stand that the world is one, even as Christ 
and the Father are one— 

Response: That we may find peace with 
thee and with our fellow men. 

Soto: “How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tain” 

SttENT MoMENTS OF PRAYER: 
vigil for peace. 

Crosinc Hymn: “These Things Shall Be” 

BENEpicTION: ‘““The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee,” etc. 


August Services 
A Christian 


A prayer 


THEME FOR MonrTuH: View 
of Life 

To tHE LEADER: The sixth objective of 
religious education, which has been se- 
lected for this month’s services is: “To 
lead growing persons to build, a life 
philosophy on the basis of a Christian 
interpretation of life and the universe.” 


August 3 

THEME: God Has a Plan for the World 

Worsuip Center: A simple cross placed 
on a mat of crushed velvet. 

PreLupe: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 

CaLy To Worsuip: Isaiah 55:6-7 

Hymn: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing‘ 

LEADER: 

“The purpose of God is to reconcile all 
men to himself and to one another in 
Jesus Christ his son. That purpose was 
made manifest in Jesus Christ—his incar- 
nation, his ministry of service, his death 
on the cross, his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. It continues in the, gift of the Holy 
Spirit, in the command to make disciples 
of all nations, and in the abiding pres- 
ence of Christ in his church. It looks for- 
ward to its consummation in the gathering 
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so bountifully from , 


together of all things in Christ. Much in 
that purpose is still hidden from us. Three 
things are perfectly plain: All that we 
need to know concerning God’s purpose 
is already revealed in Christ. It is God’s 
will that the gospel should be proclaimed 
to all men everywhere. God condescends 
to use human obedience in the fulfillment 
of his purpose.’ (A statement from the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. ) ‘ 
ScripTurE Reapinc: John 3:16, 17. 
PoEM: 

Come, Thou long expected Jesus 

Born to set Thy people free. 

From our fears and sin release us; 

Let us find our rest in Thee. 

Israel’s Strength and Consolation, 

Hope of all the earth Thou art, 

Dear Desire of every Nation, 

Joy of every longing heart. 


Born Thy people to deliver, 

Born a child and yet a King, 

Born to reign in us forever, 

Now Thy gracious Kingdom bring. 

By Thine own eternal Spirit 

Rule in all our hearts alone; 

By Thine all sufficient merit 

Raise us to Thy glorious throne. - 
—CuHARLES WESLEY, 1744 

SpeciaL Music: “God So Loved the 

World” Stainer 
PRAYER, directed: 

Pray that our personal relationship to 
God, through Christ, may be real and sin- 
cere. 

Pray for insight and vision of God’s 
plan and purpose for the world. 

Pray that through us the Kingdom of 
Righteousness and Love be established 
upon the earth. 

Hymn oF Depicarion: ‘Lord Speak to 

Me that I May Speak” 


August 10 
TuHemMe: God Has Established Order 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 


WorsHIp CENTER: 
summer flowers. 
CALL To WorsHIP: 


PRELUDE: 
A lovely bouquet of 


Psalm 19:7-9 


Hymn: “Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar” 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 1 

Soto: “God of the Glorious Sunshine” 


(use tune St. Hilda) 


Soloist : 

God of the glorious sunshine, 
God of refreshing rain, 

Whose voice bids earth awaken 
And clothe itself again. 

With life of richest beauty 

In plant, in flower, and tree: 
Thou God of light and splendor, 
We rise and worship thee. 


Reader: 
Soloist: 
God of the hill and mountain, 

Of valley and of dale, 

Whose finger paints the rainbows; 
Thy beauties never fail 

To raise our souls in wonder, 
And turn our thoughts to thee: 
Thou God of living nature 

We stand and worship thee. 


Reader: Psalm 95:2-7a 


Psalm 104:1-5 


Soloist: 

God of the busy daytime, 

God of the quiet night, 

Whose peace pervades the darkness 
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And greets us with the light, 
Safe with thy presence near us, 
Wherever we may be, 

Thou God, our great Protector, 
We love and worship thee. 


Reader: Psalm 18:1-2 


Soloist: 

God of the whole creation, : 

God of all life below, 

We seek thy nearer presence, 

Thy grander life to know; 

When we, thy heightened splendor, 

Thy greater glories see, 

Thou God of all creation, 

We still shall worship thee. 

‘—Tuomas Paxton? 

Reader: God created a moral law as well 
as physical; may we consider the moral 
laws of God as we listen to the beati- 
tudes. (Substitute the word “happy” in 
place of “blessed.”) Matthew 5: 1-12a. 

MoMENT OF PRAYER 

TALK: 

There is the story told concerning the 
painting of Leonardo da Vinci’s “The 
Last Supper.” When the artist wanted a 
man to sit for the character of Christ, he 
searched and found a man of great per- 
sonal charm and ‘inspiring personality. 
Each of the other characters was also 
painted from a living model. Then he 
came to the last character—Judas. He 
was at his wit’s end to find a man for 
this part. The model had to look. the 
part of a cheat and betrayer. After a long 
search he found a young man who. looked 
the part and secured his services. After — 
the sitting was over the man broke down 
and sobbed out his story. ““I’wo years ago 
I was the young man who sat for the cen-— 
tral figure—the Christ. Since that time I — 
have lived a life of sin and it has brought 
me now to the place where I can be the 
Judas in this picture.” ; 


LisTENING To Gop TELL OF fe Morat — 
Laws: 


Galatians 6:7-9; Matthew 10:32-33: 
Proverbs 3:1-4; James 1:12; Mat- 
thew 25:11 

Hymn: “Strong Son of God, Immortal 


Love” : 

CLosinG SENTENCE: “In all thy ways ac- — 
knowledge him and he shall direct thy 
paths.” 


August 17 ‘ 


THEME: God Has a Purpose for My Life 

Worsuip CENTER: A picture of ‘The Q 
Vigil of Sir Galahad” or some other — 
picture or poster that suggests purpose. : 

PreLupE: “He Leadeth Me” 

CaLL TO WorsutP: 

“Christian Soul, great deeds await thee, 

Cone thee to the task that nearest 
ies; 

Question not. that God will use thee, 

Nor refuse the Blessing of thy sacrifice.” 

—Loutse EDWARDS 
“The Voice of God Is Calling” 


Hymn: 
LEADER: F 
“Every person has a place in God’s di- — 
vine purpose. Created by God in his 
image, the object of his redeeming love i 
in Christ, man must be free to respond — 
to God's calling. God is not indifferent to- H 
misery or deaf to human prayer and aspir-~ 
ation. By accepting his gospel men wi 
find forgiveness for all their sins and re- 
ceive power to transform their relations 
with their fellowmen.” (From Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. ) 5 


‘Source not located. 


! 


. ‘Life is a great, worthy, holy, and di- 
| vine thing. Life is to be used as a sacred 
' trust. Life is to be a cup out of which 
| thirsty men and women are to be given 
) drink. Our lives are bread, by which 
/ hungry men and women are to be fed. 
, We are in the world, like our Master, not 
'to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
| and to give our lives as a ransom for 


many.” (—Robert E. Speer) 

| ScrrpturE READING: John 15:12-16 
PoEM: 

When my Father’s work needs willing 


hearts and hands 

When His labor cails and duty waiting 
stands, 

I will ready be, I will let Him see, 

That for earnest effort He can count on 
me. 


For my Father’s task new effort I will 
make, 

Better work IT’ll do, new courage I will 
take, 

Day by day He'll see greater loyalty 

He will know that safely He may count 
on me. 

—Source and author not located 

A Prayer LITANY: 

Leader: O Master creator of life divine, 
we would come seeking thy will for our 
lives. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 

Leader: O giver of life divine, we would 
give to thee our strength and talent to 
help make reality thy will upon earth. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 

Leader: O thou who art the sustainer 
of life divine, we would give our strength 
to endure so that we may be workmen 
that needeth not to be ashamed. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 


Leader: O thou who are the judge of 
our lives, grant that our motives may be 
unselfish and sincere as we find our place 
and work in life. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 
Amen. 

My DeEcLaRATION OF PURPOSE: 

“There is a Disciple plan for me. It will 
include my whole life—my home, my 
school, my church, my job, my community, 
my world, I will make study a voyage of 
discovery of God’s truth. I will make em- 
ployment.a service to God and a ministry 
to man in the spirit of continuing dis- 
cipleship. I will make leisure an oppor- 
tunity for enjoying the fulless of life in 
Christ Jesus, for widening my circles of 
interest and skill, and for spiritual and 
physical re- creation. As long as I live I 
will keep growing in mind and spirit, alert 
tunity for enjoying the fullness of life on 
to the cries of human need, responsive to 
opportunities for rendering service little or 
great as a true disciple of Christ.” (From 
“My Discipleship Covenant’ by Oliver 
Cummings. ) 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Now in the Days of 

Youth” 

Ciosinc SENTENCE: “Use me, my Sav- 
iour, for whatever purpose and in what- 
ever way thou mayest require. Here is 


my poor heart, an empty vessel; fill it 


with thy Grace.” (D. L. Moody) 
August 24 
THEME: The Christian Can Rise Above 


Suffering ; 
Worsuip CentER: Hofmann’s picture of 
“Christ in Gethsemane” 
PRELUDE: “How Firm a Foundation” 
Catt to WorsuiP: Psalm 145:8-10 
Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 
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LEADER: 

Henry Ward Beecher once said: ‘“‘Af- 
fliction comes to all, not to make us sad, 
but sober; not to make us sorry, but wise, 
not to make us despondent, but by its 
darkness to refresh us, as the night re- 
freshes the day, not to impoversh, but to 


enrich us as the plough enriches the 
field. 
Kagawa has said of suffering: “There 


is a fellowship of human suffering which 

binds our hearts and lives together, which 

becomes one of the most sacred of all our 

earthly relationships.” 

ScrrpTuRE Reapinc: Isaiah 53:3-6 and 
Matthew 26:36-46 

PoEM: 

There is a way which man hath trod 

For lo, these thronging, countless years; 

It is the way of life, of God; 

It is the way of night, of tears; 

Its winding we may not foresee; 

It is the way—Gethsemane. 


It is the way whereby we know 
Life’s larger meanings and its claims, 
The fellowship of human woe, 
Our partnership with others’ pains. 
It is the way which seems to be 
Life’s only way—Gethsemane. 
CHARLES RUSSELL WAKELY® 
SpeciaL Music: “O Son of Man, Our 

Hero” 
MEDITATION: 

Storm” 

Stanley Jones tells of how the eagle in 
the high Himalaya mountains battles the 
terrific storms which arise so suddenly. He 
fearlessly spreads his powerful wings and 
flies straight into the storm, through the 
clouds up to the blue sky and sunshine. 
The Christian can do that in time of 
storms of suffering. In Christ, we are con- 
fident that beyond is the blue sky and 
sunshine of God’s love and care. May we 
think of a few men and women who have 
conquered the storms of trial and disap- 
pointment. 

George Matheson in young manhood 
went blind but was able to write the fa- 
vorite hymn, “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in constant ill 
health, was able to give the children of 
the world the gay delightful poems in 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Helen Keller, blind, deaf, dumb, has 
demonstrated courage and patience that 
has inspired her generation. 

Booker T. Washington, “up from slav- 
ery,’ became one of the greatest leaders 
of modern time. 

Dostoevsky, an epileptic, a _ political 
prisoner in Siberia, gave to the world 
books such as Crime and Punishment 
which have greatly influenced mankind. 
There could be an inexhaustible list of 
such unconquerable souls. 


“Flying Upward Through 


SiteEntT PRAYER: May we pray for cour- 
age and power to rise above our physi- 
cal and material limitations into God’s 
plan and purpose of our lives. 

Ciosinc Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not 
Let Me Go” 


August 31 
THeme: There Is Life Beyond Death 


Worsuip CENTER: An attractive flower 
arrangement 
PRELUDE: “Hark, Hark, My Soul” 


CaLL To WorsuiP: Psalm 121 

Hymn: ”Hark, Hark, My Soul” 

Porm: Quote selections from Whittier’s 
“The Eternal Goodness” 


Leaver: Charles Sheldon said: “I believe 
in immortality because Jesus taught it 
and believed it. This is all the proof I 
need, That is the basis of my knowledge 
and the beginning and end of all argu- 


ment.” Christ made it very clear in these 
words: (Read John 6:40,51; John 10: 
28) 

SpeciraL Music: “I Know That My Re- 


deemer Liveth” 


SCRIPTURE: 
First Reader: Let us listen to the as- 
surances of Jesus concerning life be- 


yond death. (Read John 14:1-3 and John 
11:20-27) 

Second: Let us listen to the assur- 
ances of Paul concerning life beyond 
death: (Read I Corinthians 15:54-57) 

Third: Let us listen to the assurances 
of life beyond death from the book of 
Revelation: (Read Revelation 21: 1-4) 


Story: “Not Lost but Gone Before” 
(Found in Margaret Gatty’s book, Par- 
ables from Nature. In the same book 
there are two other stories on immor- 
tality: “The Unknown Land” and “A 
Lesson in Faith.”) 

SpeciaL Music: “Going Home,” using a 
theme from Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony” ¢ : 


BENEDICTION: Jude 1:24,25 
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Here's How and When 


By Armilda B. Keiser. New York, 
Friendship Press, Inc., 1952. 174 p. $2.75. 

Yes, and what and why! This is an 
educational activity book which is as good 
as it is different. Designed especially to 
show how creative activities can be used 
to help boys and girls learn about other 
peoples of the world, develop friendships 
with them and to express that friendship 
toward them, that is only one of its accom- 
plishments. With a touch of humor run- 
ning throughout, it presents an educa- 
tional philosophy. It gives the why of 
teaching through the use of activities, as 
well as the what, how and when. 

Church school workers will find the 
suggestions just as useful in general teach- 
ing as in teaching world friendship. Fam- 
ilies will find it full of ideas for doing in- 
teresting things in the home. Boys and 
girls themselves will find the book a 
source of ideas for use under their own 
initiative. 

The book is noteworthy on_ several 
counts. First, very few of the activities 
suggested call for much expenditure of 
money, and many of them are the things 
that can be done with materials readily 
available, odds and ends, field trips, 
dramatization and a bit of imagination. 
Second, the book gives just enough of the 
ideas to start the reader’s own initiative 
working. It is not a blue print type of 
book. It lures the reader into an adven- 
ture. Third, the author and illustrator 
have worked in perfect harmony of pur- 
pose and method. 

Reading this book has been fun. Teach- 
ers and their pupils, parents and their 
children will find it fun to learn the 
Here’s How and When way. 

Vircit E. Foster 


A Protestant Manifesto 

By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York 
and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 200 p. $2.75. 

The movement toward a united Pro- 
testantism is stimulating churchmen to 
point up our common beliefs and our 
peculiar genius in developing a_ unity 
within diversity. Dr. Garrison renders a 
significant service to those within and be- 
yond the Protestant tradition by tracing 
the conceptual heritage of the Church. 
His chapter on beliefs “(Common to All 
Great Religions” helps the churchman to 
see the distinctive place Protestant Chris- 
tianity has had in the religious life of 
mankind. 

Though he proposes at the outset that 
this book is Protestant, not anti-Catholic, 
he veers a bit from his intention. Two 
chapters are spent in decrying that which 
many Protestants already know to be true 
about the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the development of the chapter on ‘“Pro- 
testantism Denies,” the writer might well 
have spent more time in showing how 
Protestantism denies the secularism, the 
paganism, and the power motives in mod- 
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ern society rather than denying the be- 
liefs and polity of the Roman Church. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Garrison has added 
to the library of Protestantism a book that 
will assist in cementing the relationships 
of American Protestantism. 
WitiiAm H. VAsTINE 


The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. VIII, 
Luke and John 


Edited by George A. Buttrick, et al. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 811 p. $8.75. 


In the January 1952 issue of this maga- 
zine appeared a review of the first pub- 
lished volume (VII) of a series of vol- 
umes destined to become one of the most 
significant accumulations of _ biblical 
scholarship of our century. Volume VIII 
has now appeared on schedule, in the 
same format: both the KJV and the RSV 
texts, exegesis and exposition. Again com- 
petent New Testament scholars and 
skilled expositors have created a classic 
for the teacher’s or the minister’s study. 


Professor S. MacLean Gilmour of 
Queen’s Theological College, Canada, pre- 
pared the introduction and the exegesis 
of Luke; Dr. Wilbert F. Howard of Bir- 
mingham, England, the introduction and 
exegesis of John. The introduction, 
though brief, presents a comprehensive 
picture of the status of New Testament 
research in these areas. On disputed points 
they present enough of each side of the 
argument to give the student a basis tor 
his own opinion. 

Four competent New Testament schol- 
ars and theologians offer the expositions 
for Luke. Their comments are printed 
in double columns on the lower part of 
each page. These writers are: Dr. Wal- 
ter Russell Bowie, Dr. John Knox, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick (who also serves as 
general editor), and Dr. Paul Scherer. 
The expository material for the Gospel 
of John is by Dr. Arthur John Gossip of 
the University of Glasgow. 

Any teacher of the life of Christ will 
be greatly rewarded by a thoughtful study 
of these two outstanding volumes. They 
should be made available to teachers from 
a church school library if individual pur- 
chases cannot be made. They constitute 
“required reading’ for everyone who 
would teach the Gospels with intelligence 
and with respect for the integrity of the 
text. 

Joun C. TREVER 


They Went to College 


By Ernest Havemann and Patricia Sal- 
ter West. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1952. 277 p. $4.00. 


This book is unique. It is the product 
of three authors—Time magazine, which 
gathered the voluminous statistics; Dr. 
West, sociologist of Columbia University, 
and Ernest Haveman, former editor of 
Time and now with Life, who has made 
them come to life. It is exceedingly in- 
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formative, cleverly written and profusel 
illustrated with 52 charts. 

There are sections on “The Old Grad” 
(men), ‘The Ex-Coed,” “The Group Por- 
trait,’ “College as the Road to Success,” 
“The Ex-Student Speaks to the Student’ 
and “Some Advice to the Colleges.” Each 
of these has several chapters which reveal 
answers to questions of college graduates’ 
earning power; success in marriage; choice 
of home versus career; other views on 
social, political, and economic questions, 
and their chances of success. 


To inveigle the prospective reader, here 
are a few random ‘quotes: “The mar. 
riage of a college woman is less likely to 
founder’; “The college career woman 
does not lead so glamourous, wealthy, o 
influential life as is sometimes supposed, 
and the college housewife . . . is not nearly 
so harried in fact as she is sometimes 
made to appear in fiction”; “Once a 
working wife, always a working wife . 
once a working wife, seldom a mother”; 


“The Greasy Grind nowadays, as a matte: stu 
of fact, is less often a long-haired poet © wh 
than a very pragmatic fellow with a slide | bi 
rule in his pocket”; “The self-help man || | 
. is increasingly choosing the low-paid ~ hg 
professional fields’; “Don’t worry too — | bu! 
much (about choosing a college). If you ~ Pu 
cannot make up your mind any other way, © | «a 
flip a coin. You will probably be glad | phi 
either way.” - : its 
All educators ought to read this volume th: 
for both their personal and their pro- ux 
fessional edification. But the reading wil bel 
be neither a chore nor a bore. tra 
Erwin L. SHAVER ( 

wer 

Introduction to the tt 
Philosophy of Religion 3 3 
By Peter Anthony Bertocci. New York |, 
11, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 565 p. $4.75. 4 |». 
To quote the author, the design of this gon 
book is to be a text for college students | \jj 
who come “from courses in literature and © | ky 
in the physical and social sciences” bring- | \iy 
ing with them “many questions involving — | tr; 
values, the nature of truth, the compati- | jh 
bility of religious faith with the findings © | te, 


of science, and the nature of man and — 
his destiny.’ This approach makes the — 
book of considerable interest to many be 
side college students who are concerned 
with problems of religious belief. 


Now and then I find the author over- | §}; 
eager to prove his point; the questio 


at the end of chapters seem rather un- . 
necessary to me; occasionally the lan, 4 
guage of illustrations seems too simple : 
But the good features are far more im- E 
pressive. The style is interesting and ma- ia 
terials fresh. Brightman’s influence (per- — _ 
sonalism, Finite God) is seen but the syn- — . 
thesis is the author’s own. Full weight is Wo 
given to scientific perspectives. And best, — ‘ 
though the approach is non-technical, it Da 
is intellectually vigorous. ' 
Winston L. Kinc 
Christ in the Gospels P Abs 


By Henry M. Battenhouse. New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 339 p 
$4.00. 


The key to the purpose and content of — 
this volume is found in its sub-title: An 


‘Introduction to His Life and its Meaning. 
'As the author says in his preface, “the 
Gospel is more than a charming story or 
an ethical philosophy; it is divine history 
‘and revelation.” This point of view deter- 
‘mines the organization of the book and 
‘makes it decidedly different from most of 
the endeavors to portray the life and/or 
the teachings of Jesus to college students 
‘for whom it is intended. 


The study has three parts: God in 
Human History, The Gospel Record, and 
The Earthly Life of Christ. In the first 
part history is treated as the record of di- 
vine providence, in the events of which 
we are to look for their meaning. In the 
second part the record is examined for 
its textual origins. With the background 
of the Roman world and primitive Chris- 
tianity, the oral tradition and its develop- 
ment into literature are described—includ- 
ing the four Gospels and their predecessor 
sources. The technical treatment of both 
Parts I and II does not make for easy 
study, but is a very necessary base upon 
which to build the larger portion of the 
- book. 

In this third part we find a chrono- 
logical treatment of the Gospel contents 
_ but vastly more, as we have indicated. 
For example: “The doctrine of the In- 
carnation is not to be regarded as an alien 
philosophical concept that later attached 
itself to the simple Palestinian story of 
the birth of Jesus.” “The plain truth 
underlying the stories is that Jesus was 
believed by every one to be a very ex- 
traordinary personality.” 

One whose collegiate courses in Bible 
were taught largely from the factual and 
ethical points of view, with considerable 
leaning toward the sociological interpreta- 
tion of the Kingdom, finds it not so easy 
to buckle down to face the immense 
amount of detailed scholarship which has 
gone into the creation of this study. 
Whether the present generation of col- 
legians can be persuaded to do so is moot. 
Nevertheless, they should. With such de- 
termination we are sure they will not find 
this book drudgery, for it is decidedly in- 
teresting. 

Erwin L. SHAVER 


The Tentmaker 


By Julius Berstl. 
hart and Company, Inc., 
$3.50. 


This is a fictionalized account of the 
life of St. Paul from his boyhood in Tar- 
sus until his arrival at Damascus follow- 
ing his conversion experience on the road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus. It is splen- 
didly colorful as far as background and 
story details are concerned. The sights, 
sounds, and smells of the First Century 
‘World are vividly and imaginatively 
drawn. The few trustworthy records of 
Paul’s career prior to his conversion are 
carefully filled out and good judgment 
is exercised in creating new and likely 
incidents. 

In spite of these positive virtues the 
book as a whole is unsatisfactory chiefly 
because the character of Paul as suggested 
in this story fails to conform to the 
heroic, highly intelligent, steadfast and 
virile Apostle we know from the New 
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Testament. Mr. Berstl, calling him Shaul 
for no explained reason, makes his ““Tent- 
maker” a hopelessly immature adolescent 
when the story begins. He follows him 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem, and on that 
journey has him pass through Capernaum 
where Shaul hears Yeshua of Nazareth 
at a distance. 

In Jerusalem Shaul appears as the po- 
tentially brilliant but totally unreliable 
“hanger-on” at various religious schools: 
the Rabbi Gamaliel, the Essenes, the 
house of Jose bar Nabas where the early 
followers of Yeshua, including Steph- 
anus, gathered. In whatever situation 
Shaul appears, he is violent, uncertain of 
himself, unattractive, self-centered. The 
author leaves Shaul too soon after his 
conversion to show how Paul the Apostle, 
with his strength, his steadfast loyalty to 
Christ, his dignity, his penetrating wis- 
dom, his ability at human relationships, 
ever emerged from the Shaul of this book. 

On the whole the book seems super- 
ficial in its treatment of the Greek and 
Jewish traditions out of which Christian- 
ity grew. It leaves one with the feeling 
that here is a colorful picture, but not 
the picture of either Paul or of the First 
Century Christian community. 

James Gorpon GILKEY, JR. 


Saints and Silhouettes 


By Richard W. Graves. Pittsburgh 22, 
Board of Christian Education of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church of North America, 
1951. 152 p. $2.50. 


Blessed is the person who can trace 
life’s meaning in little things, and see 
the pattern of God’s thought in wood’s 
life, stars over a camper’s bed, red rasp- 
berry shortcake, spring fever and the 
common experiences of every man, every 
day. The editor-in-chief of publications 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America does it in these gleanings 
from his writings. They are fireside read- 
ings that lure one to his own musings. 

Vircit E. Foster 


A Catholic Speaks His Mind 

By Thomas Sugrue. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 64 p. $1.00. 

This book by Thomas Sugrue is the 
symbol of a movement—a movement with- 
in a great church not to overthrow but to 


purify the church. It gives evidence of 
being a sincere yearning on the part of 
a Roman Catholic to remain loyal to his 
church and at the same time correct the 
errors within the church. 


He writes, “what I have now said is the 
first thing that in my life I wanted to 
say, and it has burned in me steadily 
since I initially felt its sting in my brain 
and in my heart.’”’ The book should be 
widely read by Protestants in order that 
they might sense and be sympathetic to 
the struggle that must be moving within 
the thinking of an increasing number of 
Roman Catholics. Though it will be read 
by all too few Catholics, the book should 
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For every man and woman today, 
here is clear understanding of what 
it means to be a transformed person 
—effective guidance into vital Chris- 
tian living. Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and affirmation for every day 
in the year—practical steps to spir- 
itual maturity and vitality. 
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fain the attention of those within the 
Roman Church who need encouragement 
in speaking their minds. 


W. H. VAsTINE 


Go Inquire of the Lord 


Quillian Lectures, 1951. By Gerald Ken- 
nedy. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1952. 125 pp. $1.50. 


This little book has some shining wis- 
dom in it, and I dare say a more than 
average percentage is inspired of God. In 
every case Bishop Kennedy has some tell- 
tale Scripture in mind, treating it with 
the striking originality we have come to 
associate with his name. Then, he ram- 
bles about the landscape of his topic, 
sometimes catching the glint of a dia- 
mond under the sun, but often dishing up 
a sample of the soil which has been ex- 
amined many times before by expert theo- 
logical minds. 

Whatever he is about, though, he is 
always interesting especially in his widely- 
ranged quotations, -but his discussions do 
not quite bring us home. ‘He starts to 
say many things but never quite fully 
says them. He grapples with salvation, 
repentance, faith and work, Catholics and 
Nazis, etc. all in a few paragraphs apiece. 
It is a bit presumptuous, and yet there 
is a “sudden rending of the veil of clay.” 
If only the glittering light would stay 
on longer we might be moved a bit! 

Here is a brilliant lecturer who has 
covered much ground in a general way but 
he lacks the solid concentration on re- 
vealed truth for us gloriously to be con- 
vinced. 

ALLEN KEEDY 


The Modern Rival of the 


Christian Faith 
By Georgia Harkness. Nashville 2, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1951. 220 p. $2.75. 


This latest book from the prolific pen 
of Miss Harkness is subtitled “An Analysis 
of Secularism” and is comprehensive in 
scope. Part one proposes to define both 
Secularism and Christianity; part two 
seeks to unmask current forms of secular- 
ism, and examine secularized hybrids like 
democracy and capitalism; part three is 
“The Way Forward.” 

Now if I knew for whom the book was 
written I would know better what to say 
about it. Its best chapters (from any view- 
point) are those on “Christianity and De- 


mocracy” and “Capitalism and Commu- 


nism” in which the mixed character of 
these social patterns is analyzed. And 
there is much good common = sense 


throughout. As an easy preparation for a 
layman’s first attempt to think critically 
about secularism, the book will have its 
uses, 

But for the clergy and professional it 
will prove inadequate. (And I belong to 
this group.) The book is too short for 
its massive themes, unless it were close- 
packed thinking and writing, which it is 
not. And though I regret to say it, 
I cannot find much trace of the author’s 
blood, sweat, or tears mixed into the 
book. One glides along all too easily by 
the route of a middle-of-the-road liberal- 
ism to well-worn answers. There is often 
balance but seldom excitement; plain 
statement but little freshness. 

The result, for this reviewer, is a rather 
insubstantial, easy-to-take treatment of 
major problems and their “solution” in 
traditional sermonic platitudes. 


Winston L. Kino 


Conflict of Loyalties 

R. M. Maclver, Editor. New York and 
London, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 150 
p. $2.00. 

This compilation of addresses prepared 
for the Institute of Religious and Social 
Studies deals with the ethical and moral 
implications of revealing or withholding 
truth in the complicated problems of the 
physical, spiritual and economic life of 
man. Such fundamental questions as these 
are asked: Would they be willing to tell 
a lie deliberately, and justify it? Should 
a leader deceive the public for the public 
good? How can discourse be justified 
which disregards “the facts’? Can dis- 
obedience of the law of the land ever find 
justification? What of the enlistment of 
dubious allies? 

Striking at the core of the value sys- 
tem in our decisions on great issues the 
eleven lecturers explored the almost over- 
powering Conflict of Loyalties in western 
culture. L 

W. H. VASTINE 


Natural Science and the 
Spiritual Life 

By John Baillie. New York 17, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 43 p. $1.75. 

In this address before the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
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the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, Edin- 
burgh University, interprets the relation- 


ship between science and faith, reviews — 


its history since Aristotle, gives his con- 
viction that modern science is the product 
of Christianity and its most adequate ex- 
pression so far. “If faith should languish, 
the scientific impulse would in ‘the end 
languish no less. For science does not 
possess in itself the necessary nourishment 
of it own vitality.” The search is most 


productive and to be trusted when the — 


man of faith and the man of science are 
one. 
Vircit E. Foster 


Religious Instruction in Catholic 
Colleges for Men 


By Reverend Roland G. ‘Simonitsch. e 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic Uni- — 
versity of America Press, 1952. 327 p. 


$4.00. 


A factual PhD dissertation, describing — 


the curricula used in departments of re- 
ligion in certain Catholic colleges, to- 


gether with investigation of departmental — 
personnel, teacher training and recruit- © 


ment. The study indicates some parallels 


with similar departments in Protestant in- ~ 
stitutions of higher learning and will be © 


of interest to administrators and teachers 
of religion in such schools. 
~L. W. 


Film and Education 
Edited by Godfrey Elliott. New York, 


Philosophical Library, 1948. 597 p. $7.50. — 


This book was copyrighted in 1948 by 
the Philosophical Library, in New York 
City, and is apparently being re-issued. 
It is set up in five parts. } 

In part one, religious leaders would 
find the first and third chapters most 
helpful: “The Genesis of the Educational 
Film” and “The Psychology of Seeing 
Motion Pictures.” The third chapter 
especially provides some basic guidance in 
the construction of visual aids. This 
guidance is not on a “how do it’ basis, 
but rather on a theoretical basis, that is 
on the habits and characteristics of seeing. 

In part two, only W. A. Wittich’s 
chapter, “Basic Techniques of Film Use,” 
is of sufficient importance 
leaders to merit reading. : 


However, in part three, Glen Burch’s — 


chapter, “Films for Film Forums and 
Adult Groups,” has many ideas that can 
be carried over into adult groups in the 
church. Kenneth B. Haas’ chapter, “The 
Film in Training Sales Personnel,” pro- 
vides some guidance and help in the area 
of leadership training. But William S. 
Hockman’s chapter, “The Film in Re- 
ligious Education,” does not contain any- 
thing new or significant; that is, Mr. 


to religious 


¢ 


Sle Sage 


ee ee ee 


Hockman has said all these things in his _ 


book and articles. 


I do not believe religious educators and — 


ministers will find parts four and five 
especially helpful; they are not oriented 
particularly to the church. 


It would be good for religious leaders — 


to pick this book up in the public library 
and familiarize themselves with it by 
scanning the table of contents, and reading 


certain chapters which strike their fancy. — 


E. G. MILiion 
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Supreme Court Upholds Released 


Time for Religious Education 


CHICAGO, Ill.—At noon on April 28, 
the United States Supreme Court issued a 
favorable decision in the Brooklyn weekday 
religious education case. By this ruling 
New York public school students may con- 
tinue to be released from class to go to 
religious centers for religious instruction. 
The decision was 6 to 3. Justice Douglas 
wrote the majority opinion, in which five 
other Justices concurred-—Chief Justice 
Vinson and Justices Reed, Burton, Clark 
and Minton. Justices Black, Jackson, and 
Frankfurter wrote dissenting opinions. 


The governing opinion states: ‘No one 
is forced to go to the religious education 
classroom, and no religious exercise of in- 
struction is brought into the classrooms of 
the public schools. A student need not 
take religious instruction. He is left to 
his own desires as to the manner or time 
of his religious devotions, if any.” 

The opinion further stated: ‘The First 
Amendment does not say that in every and 
all respects there shall be a separation of 
Church and State. Rather it studiously de- 
fines the manner, the specific ways in 
which there shall be no concert or union 
or dependency one on the other. That is 
the common sense of the matter. Other- 
wise the state and religion would be aliens 
to each other—hostile, suspicious, and even 
unfriendly. 

“We find no constitutional requirement 
which makes it necessary for government 
to be hostile to religion and to throw its 
weight against efforts to widen the effec- 
tive scope of religious influence. The 
government must be neutral when it comes 
to competition between sects. It may not 
thrust any sect on any person. It may not 
make a religious observance compulsory, it 
may not coerce any one to attend church, 
to observe a religious holiday, or to take 
religious instruction. But it can close its 
doors or suspend its operations as to those 
who want to repair to their religious sanc- 
tuaries for worship or instruction. No more 
than that is undertaken here.” 

In a statement addressed to weekday 
religious education workers and to de- 
nominational and state council executives, 
Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Director of Weekday 
Religious Education for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, made the following com- 
ments on the decision: 

“Tt should be made clear that in this 
decision the High Court has not reversed 
its opinion delivered in the Champaign 
case. In the Champaign pattern of week- 
day religious education, classes were held 
in the public school building. The public 
school system aided the program at several 
points. In the New York pattern the pro- 
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grams are entirely on their own as respects 
to the public school system. But the cen- 
tral feature of the weekday religious edu- 
cation program, the excusal of pupils ‘for 
religious observance and education’ has 
now been sustained. 

“It is most heartening to those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the 
day in behalf of this type of religious 
education to have had the National Coun- 
cil of Churches enter the battle in this 
crucial case. Twice within the past year 
the General Board of the Council has 
voted unanimously to file an amicus 
curtae brief in behalf of the released time 
program. These actions assure us that 
this movement has the whole-hearted sup- 
port of Protestantism and that it will be 
accepted and utilized as the weekday 
school of the churches. 

“The workers and friends of weekday 
religious education will now go forward 
with their programs with the utmost en- 
deavor to make them both legally and 
educationally valid. They are cautioned to 
build them on sound principles, in order 
that they shall endure and reflect a quality 
of teaching consistent with high Christian 
standards. There may now be a widespread 
temptation to a too rapid expansion of 
these weekday church schools. Let it be 
remembered that the test of the movement 
is not its geographical spread, but its edu- 
cational integrity.” 


Councils in Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Christian 
School of the Nation’s Capitol continues 
to break records. This unique leadership 
school, which last year enrolled 1470 
persons, the largest number up to that 
time, broke all records in 1952 with 1,518 
persons registered. 

Dr. THomAs Stone is chairman of the 
Christian School committee, which has 
the backing of the Christian Education 
Department, of which the Rev. GorDon 
Crossy is chairman. Mrs. JosEPuHINE H. 
Kyes is Director of the Department of 
Christian Education of the Washington 
Federation of Churches which sponsors 
the school. : 


TOPEKA, Kan.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Topeka Council of Churches re- 
cently moved toward the purchasing of 
a property to become the “Church Cen- 
ter.” The offices of the Kansas Council of 
Churches, the Topeka Council of Church- 
es and several denominations will be 
moved to this location as soon as the 
building is ready. 


Personals 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Rev. Ros- 
ERT W. Gipson, General Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church, has been 
named president of Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois. Mr. Gibson has 
served on numerous committees of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and its successor, the Division of 
Christian Education. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Dr. Paut M. 
LimBerT, since 1945 president of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, College of the 
YMCA, has been appointed General Sec- 
retary of the World Alliance of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations with head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Lim- 
bert will assume his new duties July 1953, 
following a. year’s intensive study of 


YMCA’s around the world. 


Visual Education 


Conference in England 


LONDON—The World Council of 
Christian Education is collaborating with 
the Christian Cinema and Religious Film 
Society in holding a School and Con- 
ference on Visual Aids in Christian Edu- _ 
cation at Mansfield College, Oxford, from 
August 25-30, 1952. Among the speakers 
were Mr. J. Arthur Rank, Miss Mary 
Field, Bishop J. H. Linton, Mr. Andrew 
Buchanan, Rev. A. J. Watts, and Mr. 
Stanley Reed of the British Film Insti- 
tute. The cost, including residence, meals, 
etc., will be approximately five pounds, 
five shillings. Further particulars may 
be obtained from ‘Annandale,’ North 
End Road, London, N. W. 11, England. 


National Council of 
Churches Issues First 
Public Report 


CHICAGO, Il.—tThe first report to 
the general public of the work of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. has been published 
in story form. The small, illustrated book- 
let is entitled A Sunday Evening with the 
Martins. The author is Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow. There are no tables of statistics, 
no graphs, no mention of income, expendi- 
tures, etc. Instead, there is narrated in 
story form the impact of the National 
Council on a church-related family. This 
is told through conversations of the mem- 
bers of the Martin family with each other 
and with guests who come to their home. 


This account of stewardship in terms of 
human values is an experiment under- 
taken in the hope that a report of this 
kind will be of more general interest than 
the usual formal “yearbook.” The story 
lends itself to dramatic presentation by 
groups in local churches, and it is recom- 
mended that it be given in this way in 
many local congregations. 


Sample copies of the book miay be ob- 
tained free by filling out the coupon in 
the advertisement on page 27. 
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Prominent Religious 
Education Leaders Die 


DENVER, Colo.Dr. Epwarp R. 
BarTLETT, president of the Iliff School 
of Theology, the Methodist seminary in 
Denver, died on April 15, at the-age of 
62. A year ago he had a bad coronary 
attack but had recovered sufficiently to 
resume his work at Iliff. Dr. Bartlett 
went to Iliff in 1947 and under his leader- 
ship the seminary advanced to a position 
of national importance. For the seven 
years before that time he had been at 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
as professor of religious education and 
later as Dean. 


Dr. Bartlett was active in the work of 
the former International Council of Re- 
ligious Education from 1930 until his 
death. He was a member of its Educa- 
tional Commission from 1934 to 1941 
and on its Central Committee most of 
this time. In addition he served on the 
committees on Church School Adminis- 
tration, Vacation and Weekday Church 
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Limited scholarship aid. 

Positions open to many times the 

number of graduates available. 
Write: 


President George P. Michaelides 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


School, Research, and the Special Com- 
mittee on Radio Education. He was at 
one time chairman of the Research and 
Professors’ Section and he has also recent- 
ly been on the Committee on Education 
for Lay and Professional Christian Serv- 
ice. 

He served as president of the Indiana 
Council of Churches and, after moving to 
Denver, of the Denver Council of Church- 
es. He was also active in civic affairs. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. W. Dyer 
Biarr, who was formerly on the staff of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, died in Yonkers, New York 
on April 3. At the time he was pastor 
of Immanuel Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Blair, a Texan, graduated from 
Southwestern University and received his 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University.’ He served for a time as Di- 
rector of Weekday Religious Education 
and Leadership Education for the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. In 
1938 he joined the staff of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education as 
Director of the Department of Vacation 
and Weekday Religious Education, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Paut D. Eppy. He also took 
over the portfolio of Community Rela- 
tions. In 1942 he resigned for reasons of 
ill health, and in recent years had served 
as a minister in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. Dr. Blair was instrumental 
in merging the International Association 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools with the 
work of the Department of Vacation Re- 
ligious Education. He gave active and 
creative direction to both vacation and 
weekday religious education during his pe- 
riod of service with the Council. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The funeral of 
Mrs. GeorciA BrApForD Boypb, prominent 


The Traditional Bible 
with COVER 


Rich Maroon ° 

Beautiful Blue 

Traditional Black 
Crystal Clear type—easy to read! 

America’s Most Beautiful Bible... now 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 
No. 455CM— Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; 
and maps. 
No. 454CB—Same; Blue leather. 
No. 453C—Black leather: overlapping cov- 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; concordance, 
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silk marker; ‘concordance 
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children’s worker in the National Baptist 
Convention of America, 
March 29. For more than _ twenty-five 
years she was Director .of the Primary 
Department of the National Baptist Sun- 
day School Congress, an annual denomi- 
national summer school of methods in 
religious education. She was quite in- 
fluential as a trainer of leaders’ in chil- 
dren’s work and had an outstanding col- 
lection of resources in this field. She was 
a denominational delegate to the World 
Sunday School Association Conventions 
held in Tokyo and in Oslo. She was the 
wife of Dr. Henry A. Boyd, founder of 
the National Baptist Publishing Board. 


NEW YORK, N.- ¥Y—Mr. WILLIAM 
WEBSTER HALL, prominent Presbyterian 
layman and religious education leader, 
died in New York on March: 29 at the 
age of 81. He was superintendent for 26 
years of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church School, and was also a 
leader in the Sunday School Superin- 
tendent’s Union and in the New York 
City Sunday School Association. He was 
the father of Cameron R. Hall of the 
staff of the National Council of Churches 
and of William W. Hall, Jr., President 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 
In 1949 he received the New York City 
Russell Colgate Award -for distinguished # 
service in religious education. 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—Delayed word has 
come of the death on March 8 of Pro- 


FESSOR W. W. Carters, research di- . 


rector of Stephens College since 1920. He ~ 
was 77 years old. Dr. Charters, a profes- , 
sor of education for many years, exerted — 
much influence on_ religious 


ern Baptist Convention. He taught at the 
University of Missouri from 1907-1917,~ 
at the University of Illinois, 1917-1919, ~ 


being also Dean of the School of Educa- , 
tion the last year, and later at Carnegie ; 


Institute of Technology and at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He was Professor 
of Education at the University of Chica- 
go, 1925-28. Since that time he had di-— 
rected research at Ohio State University 
and at Stephens College. His best known 
books were Curriculum Construction and 


The Teaching of Ideals. 


e 
For Fifty Years 
(Continued from page 17) 

writing of a book called Moving Millions. 
Now, India’s millions are fast moving on- 
ward. Shall it be toward Christ, toward’ 
Communism, toward some beliefs yet un- 
formed? You can help give the answer. 

Girt: We greet Ella Deloria, 
Indian from North America. 

Miss Detoria: I wrote a book called 
Speaking of Indians. Now, Indians them- 
selves are speaking, reminding us that 
without justice for all, America cannot be 
truly strong. 

Girt: Charles S. Johnson, American 
Negro, is president of Fisk University. 

Dr. Jounson: A Preface to Racial 
Understanding was the book I wrote ta 
help interpret the white man and the 
Negro to each other. The truest basis 


Sioux. 
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circles through his writings. He also served . 
on the Board of Education of the North- . 
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of understanding is the realization that 


all of us have Christ in common. 


Girt: For many years, Americans have 
‘known Michi Kawai, Bryn Mawr grad- 
‘uate, teacher, Christian leader in Japan. 

Miss Kawai: When I wrote Japanese 
Women Speak, I prayed that this book 
‘might help the people of my country and 
those of yours to understand and love one 
another. 

Girt: Alberto Rembao is a Mexican, 
and a leader in international Christian 
life. 

Mr. RempBao: Sometimes a story helps 
people understand one another’s ideals 
and I wrote my novel, Lupita. to make 
plain to my readers the ideals of Mexican 
Christians. 

Gir_: Dr. Wu Yi-fang is one of China’s 
great Christians, the president of Ginling 
College in Nanking. 


Dr. Wu (a woman): My voice can- 


‘not be heard now in the West, for bar- 


riers rise between China and the United 
States. When I helped to plan and write 
China Rediscovers her West, that was not 
so; and we have faith and patience to 
believe that it will not always be so. For 
while our short vision makes the future 
dim to us, God’s vision is clear. You in 
the West, we in the East, are bound to- 
gether as we pray together. May we 
never lose the faith that prayer is stronger 
than all the things that keep us apart. 


(Speakers and Girl step back a little as 
each finishes, and form a background to 
the Reader). 

READER: We're learning about other 
people. Other people are learning about 
us. The result is not always favorable. 
Behind the picturesqueness and the ro- 
mance of distant places we learn of hu- 
man beings with all their shortcomings. 
The world looks at us and asks why we do 
not practice at home the Christian de- 
mocracy we preach. But only through 
mutual study and understanding can we 
learn to know one another. And only as 
we go forward in that study in the light 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ can we 
be sure that we are seeing one another 
in the true light. 

We have been seeing and hearing about 
years of what we believed was progress 
in world understanding. Now we are 
living in one of the hardest and most 
doubtful periods of world history. For 
the moment, much of that progress has 
stopped. But God’s power does not end, 
his work does not stop. 


In South Korea, in the midst of war’s 
devastation, thousands in prison camps 
are being led to Christ by their Christian 
fellow-captives. Civilians are worshipping 
and studying even though their churches 
have been destroyed, filling their dark 
hours with triumphant Christian fellow- 
ship and action. The word still stands: 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all nations 
unto me.” 

In that confidence let us sing: 
God, our Help in Ages~ Past.” , 

As the hymn is sung, the persons on 
the platform (and others who have taken 
part earlier, if different individuals) come 
forward together and join in the singing. 
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By Walter N. Vernon* 


ABOUT TWO YEARS AGO the Cur- 
riculum Committee of The Methodist 
Church decided that it ought to know 
more about how Methodist churches were 
using audio-visual resources. It was try- 
ing to make plans for producing and guid- 
ing the use of these materials in forty 
thousand local churches, yet it had little 
actual data concerning a number of ques- 
tions. 


Briefly the project was that of sending 
postal cards to 21,826 Methodist ministers 
with the request that they check a list 
indicating the audio-visual equipment to 
which they had access. Replies were re- 
ceived from 10,045 ministers, a response 
of 47.9%, which is considered phenome- 
nal by persons accustomed to making 
such mailings. Of these 10,045 ministers 
7,654 (76.1%) used one or more types of 
audio-visual equipment. On the basis of 
these figures it can be reasonably assumed 
that well over half of all Methodist min- 
isters have access to audio-visual equip- 
ment. Less than one fourth of them 
(23.8%) reported that they had no ac- 
cess to equipment. 


Following this first step, a detailed 
questionnaire was sent to these 10,045 
ministers, and 3,385 of them replied. 
These have been tabulated in a 35 page 
mimeograph document (a limited number 
of copies is available to groups such as 
seminary classes). This paper is an effort 
to sum up the most significant of the find- 
ings from these 3,385 questionnaires. 

In the first place, it is now definitely 
established that a large body of our 
churches are equipped to use these new 
resources. We have for several years felt 
that this was true but these figures defi- 
nitely establish this as a fact. This means 
that we can no longer ignore the po- 
tentialities in audio-visual resources. We 
know from other studies that such ma- 
terials make powerful impacts on the atti- 
tudes, understandings, and knowledge of 
persons. We cannot ignore their poten- 
tialities, furthermore, because we see the 
influences all around us of radio, tele- 
vision, and moving pictures used in the 
promotion of secular objectives. 


In the second place, this survey indi- 
cates that motion pictures are more wide- 
ly used than projected still pictures in 
every church group except with children 
in the church school. We had assumed 
that projected still pictures were being 
more widely used than motion pictures. 
This calls for careful consideration of the 
situation, especially in view of the diffi- 
culty of providing multiple copies of a 
single motion picture on the same date. 
What does this mean regarding our pre- 
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duction of filmstrips for curriculum use? 
Does it call for further efforts to help our 
people see the advantages in purchasing 
filmstrips that will be readily available 
whenever needed? Is the rental cost of 
films less of a barrier than we have 
thought? 

It should be borne in mind that the 
survey indicates that the widest use of 
motion pictures is in informal groups with 
a rather wide age range, such as family 
nights and Sunday evening church serv- 
ices. These occasions, of course, do not 
have quite the same problem of sched- 
uling specific titles on specific Sundays. 
Perhaps this use is to be expected and it 
may be that the: more logical field for 
materials that can be purchased and thus 
readily available at reasonable cost is in 
the teaching program of the church school. 

In the third place, the survey reveals 
a rather encouraging trend toward good 
preparation for the use of audio-visual 
resources. 78.7% of the ‘leaders report 
that they usually have the equipment and 
room ready for use ahead of time, and 
71.6% say they usually preview the ma- 
terial. Leader’s Guides are usually used, 
if available—by 49.4% of the leaders. 
This seems to indicate that the policy of 
providing leader’s guides is a wise one 
that should be continued and strengthened. 

In the fourth place, there is some 
cause for concern over the fact that the 
survey indicates that 15.3% of those who 
use motion pictures in the church school 
use them in place of the church school 
lesson. This means usually, we fear, that 
the scheduled Sunday school lesson is set 
aside in favor of a film that either (1) 
happens to be handy or (2) that someone 
feels would make a greater contribution 
to the learning experience of the pupil 
than would the planned lesson. If we 
could be confident that such a substitu- 
tion is based on sound curriculum making 
principles by trained leaders, we would 
have no cause for worry. Unfortunately, 
we can hardly assume this and more than 
likely such substitution is done haphazard- 
ly and for other reasons than we would 
approve. 

In the fifth place, almost half (40.3%) 
of the churches reporting are building 
audio-visual libraries to which they can 
turn when a certain audio-visual resource 
is needed. This trend should be encour- 
aged. It can be encouraged by helping 
leaders to know what materials are avail- 
able, and what their quality is. Eventually 
the wider purchase of these resources will 
bring the prices down. 

While the survey has not solved the 
problems that are thick in the audio-visual 
field, it has at least shown what matters 
are most acute, what offer most promise, 
and to some extent where we should put 
most emphasis in the next few years. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 

M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*—Outstanding for Family 

~—Outstanding for Adults 


The Belle of New York (MGM) Fred 
Astaire, Vera-Ellen, MarjorieMain. Musical 
tells story of spoiled playboy who falls in 
love with girl worker in Salvation Army- 
type mission. ... / Although story is sec- 
ondary to dancing sequences, its patron- 
izing attitude to religious welfare efforts 
is unfortunate. Some of the dances are 
imaginative, perticularly those effected by 
trick photography, “but they pall before 
the end. M,Y 


Five Fingers (Fox) Danielle Darrieux, 
Walter Hampden, James Mason, Michael 
Rennie. Melodrama. Incredible but true 
story of how Albanian valet to British am- 
bassador to Turkey during World War II 
photographed record of top Allied secrets, 
sold them to nazis only to have the whole 
scheme end in a monstrous joke. . . . Ex- 
teriors were photographed in Ankara and 
Istanbul, adding authenticity to tale. Film 
is suspenseful, deftly performed, with reli- 
ance on details of dialogue and direction 
rather than on violent action. M,Y 


Jack and the Beanstalk (War.) Bud Ab- 
bott, Buddy Baer, Lou Costello. Comedy. 
The two bumbling comedians try their 
hands at the ancient fairy tale, introduced 
as a dream of the youthful Costello. ... 
New story material, but the style, wise- 
cracks and situations follow the familiar 
Abbott and Costello rut. Undistinguished 
slapstick. MYCE 


*The Man in the White Suit (British; 
Rank; dist. in U.S. by Univ.) Joan Green- 
wood, Alec Guinness, Cecil Parker. Com- 
edy. To the despair of the succeeding 
laboratories in which he manages to find 
a job, mild but persistent scientist insists 
on carrying on strange experiments on the 
side. When he finally invents a textile 
that will never wear out or become soiled, 
his current boss is pleased. But no one 
counted on the explosion that results in 
textile employers’ associations, trade un- 
ions and job-conscious public when the 
news gets out! .. . Delightful comedy, sly 
and satirical, with revealing characteriza- 
tions and some sobering comment on the 
national British economy. M,Y,C 


+Murder ~in the Cathedral (British: 
Classic Pictures) Alexander Gauge, John 
Groser. Drama. Literal filming of verse 
drama by T. S. Eliot (who also prepared 
screen play for film) on martyrdom of 
Thomas @ Becket, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and events leading thereto. A 
stylized performance, which adds to what 
stage play might offer only such symbolic 
close-ups of faces—human and sculptured 
—and rare shots of sky and hillside as em- 
phasize dramatic moments of play itself. 
Although static for a film, this is 
eminently worth seeing, and particularly 
worth hearing; you will seldom hear Eng- 
lish so beautifully spoken, so rewardingly 
recorded. M,Y 
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Feature 


Films 


My Six Convicts (Col.) John Beal, Mil- 
lard Mitchell, Gilbert Roland. Drama 
based on psychologist’s recollections of his 
experiences through two years’ study of 
prisoners’ minds and personalities, treat- 
ing particularly his relations with the six 
men who become his assistants. eee 
Unique film material handled leisurely 
and wisely, displaying insight and sympa- 
thy and providing absorbing, suspenseful 
entertainment as well. M,Y 


*Navajo (Lippert) Hall Bartlett, John 
Mitchell, Francis Kee Teller. Drama, doc- 
umentary in method, presents traditions, 
folklore, character, present status of no- 
madic southwest Indians through story of 
small boy whom family vicissitudes force 
into white man’s school. Remembering 
hereditary hates, lonely and frightened, 
he runs away to roam the rugged -fast- 
nesses of the reservation, but eventually 
compromises with would-be benefactors. 
... Set against actual backgrounds of the 
area and using nonprofessionals, film is 
real, honest. An unsentimental but sympa- 
thetic presentation of the Navajos’ case 
which appeals without preaching or argu- 
ing. Entirely commendable. M,Y,C 


Pictura (Pictura Films) Art film con- 
veys impression of life and work of six 
painters—Jerome Bosch, Carpaccio, Goya, 
Toulose-Lautrec, Gauguin, Grant Wood— 
by successive photographs of their pic- 
tures, in whole and in detail, with musical 
accompaniment and commentary by fam- 
iliar actors. ... A short course in art ap- 
preciation and the psychology of the artist. 
Black and white medium loses much of 
the character of the paintings. A welcome 
novelty, necessarily static in presentation 
but evoking a real emotional response. 


’ 


The Pride of St. Louis (Fox) Dan Dai- 
ley, Joanne Dru, Richard Hylton. Drama. 
The baseball career of “Dizzy” Dean, 
fabulous pitcher, stressing his uninhibited 
cockiness, his colorful performances on 
the diamond and off, his domestic life, the 
difficulties he faced before he could realize 
his playing days were over and accept a 
new role as an unconventional radio sports 
broadcaster. . . . Good humored through- 
out, this a frank and _ unprentious 
presentation of a definitely unusual per- 
sonality. Baseball fans will probably wish 
more shots of actual diamond activity had 


been included. M,Y,C 


Singin’ in the Rain (MGM) Jean Ha- 
gen, Gene Kelly, Donald O’Connor, Deb- 
bie Reynolds. Musical. Songs and dances 
of the 1920's set in story satirizing early 
days of talking movies, “stupendous” 
movie musicals, Hollywood columnists, 
fashions and foibles of the period. 
Some bits of good comic satire and a few 
inventive dance sequences, particularly 
one performed by Kelly on rain drenched 
street. Others, while intended to satirize 
opulence of past musicals, are lost in 
elaborateness of setting. Rollicking and 
spirited, but not up to Kelly’s previous 
“American in Paris.” M,Y 


Sound Off! (Col.) Mickey Rooney. 
Comedy about an insufferably conceited 
night club master of ceremonies who gets 
his come-uppance but finally triumphs 


when he is drafted into the army... . 
Photographed in garish ‘“‘cinecolor,” this is 
amateurishly done, a one-man show that 
soon becomes boring. M,Y 


{Viva Zapata! (Fox) Marlon Brando, 
Jean Peters, Anthony Quinn, Joseph Wise- 


man. Drama depicting revolutionary ca-— 
reer of Mexican peasant leader who led ~ 


dispossessed neighbors against succeeding 
corrupt regimes, was finally betrayed to 
his death, leaving legend of eventual re- 
turn. . . . Perhaps not too faithful to all 
facets of hero’s character—mainly in do- 


mestic life and in depiction of his selfless-~ 


ness and restraint—but brilliant as a mo- 
tion picture. Fluid camera and imagina- 
tive direction bring to life a memorable 
picture of a people oppressed, struggling 
to free themselves despite frustration and 
ignorance. Rugged, sweeping, vivid. M,Y 
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HORSES! 


The Christian Use of Our 
Untamed Impulses 
J. WALLACE HAMILTON 


Should our emotions be given free 
rein, suppressed or released to the 
will of God? Twelve startlingly con- 
ceived sermons by Dr. Hamilton, 
pastor of the famed ‘Drive-in- 
Church” in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
develop the theme that emotions are 
like “Wild Horses”—they should be 
ridden. This is a dramatic, sensible 
answer to the problem of man’s 
basic instincts. $2.50 


Adoration 


Devotions for Personal 
and Group Worship 


VIRGINIA 
ELY 


Forty - six inspira- 
rational messages 
filled with spiritual 
adventure. Single 
quotations and 
background mate- 
rial are included 
for full-length pub- 
lic devotions. A 
treasure chest for 


individual worship, invaluable for 
the minister's opening devotional 
services. $2.00 


FIFTY 
OBJECT 
TALKS 


for your junior 
congregation 
E. LANSING 
BENNETT 


-Aroration 


Thirty of these tested object talks 
for the Junior Group are general. 
The remaining pertain to special 
days: Palm - Sunday, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and many others are 
included. Each talk is based on a 
verse of Scripture and the objects 
recommended are easily obtainable. 
Children’s undivided attention will 
be commanded by all who use this 
remarkable book. ~ 


At Your Local Bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Westwood, N. J. 


“2x2 SLIDES 


$2.00. 


Protect and | 


ind FILM STRIPS with 
ant, triple ieies 


300 WATTS BLOWER COOLED 


2x2 slides and film strips last 
longer with the GoldE FILMATIC— 
more brilliant projection, easier 
operation. Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 

‘Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim-_ 
ple, the youngest amet of your. 
class can ‘operate. 


See the FILMATIC-Americo’ s hed projector 


buy: lightweight—all-over brilliance— 


horizontal—slide to film strip in a moment— 


equipped with 5” F:3.5 coated lens and 
_ -Manumatic stacking or two-way carrier. Com- 
_ plete—(choice of carrier) and durable tweed- 
_ covered case with lift-off cover.....$90.25 


PROTECT and PROJECT 
2x2 slides automatically 


The Golde Automatic In- 
dex Slide Changer shows 
40 slides in all mounts, in 
sequence, skips, repeats, 
rejects, selects. Fingers 
never touch the slides, 
Fits ALL Filmaties. 


is " Wiite for free “Projector Gems" Booklet, Index 


System literature, name of nearest dealer. 


“GOLDE MFG. co. 


Brightest eae 
in Slide Projection | 


1220 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS” 


GoldE Ajuminum 2x2- 
Snap-it Binders with — 
frames, glass andtabels. — 
Box of 20..... $2.15 
en: -\ ae |*)) ee A) 


exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical or 


Complete with Index 
Fle icc o0 $27.50 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SCHEDULE 


| Family Films 


FOR THE 


CHURCH 
SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


® Vacation Church Schools 
® Assemblies 

@ Camps 

@ Conferences 

@ Family Fellowship Groups 


Emphasize Christian Family Liv- 
ing with these modern dramatic 
story films! 


USE FILMS DURING 
SUMMER PROGRAMS TO: 


® Stimulate 
Interest 


® Increase 
Attendance 


® Motivate 
Christian Living 


Use FAMILY FILMS utilization sheets as 
a guide for yourself and your co-work- 
ers to gain the fullest spiritual benefits 
from these films. The utilization sheets 
provide descriptions of each film and 
helpful theme emphases. 


PUBLICITY MATERIALS AVAILABLE: 
Illustrated two-color catalogs, varied 
color heralds on each title, advertising 
mats, and the programming advice of 
Donald R. Lantz, Religious Education 
Director of Family Films. 


Contact your denominational film library 
or your local film dealer, or write direct 
for free catalog. 


Family Gils 


8840 West Olympic Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 


Watch for important announcement 
of new film series. 


FOR EVERY ALERT CHRISTIAN LEADE 


The 

Church 

In 
Community 
Action 
Harvey Seifert 


For every pastor, student, church leader, and com- 
munity leader, here is a workable over- -all plan for 
making the Christian faith a vital force in social, eco- 
nomic, and political life—how every organization ‘with- 
in the church can become more active and more ef- 
fective for the kingdom of God on earth. $2.75 


Faith and 
Education 
George A. Buttrick 


In this timely and provocative book one 
of America’s keenest thinkers critically— 
and constructively—examines present-day 
college and university education: its 
secular, barren, and often random course, 
its questionable influence. and its need 
for a basic, vitalizing faith. $2 


Restoring 
Worship 


Clarice Bowman 


“Practical ways to make worship more 
vital—how we can guide children, youth 
and young adults who are growing up in 
our churches into meaningful, mature 
experiences of worship. Pastors, church 
school leaders and youth counselors will 
find this book deserving of a place in 
their study schedule and upon their 
shelves.’—Church Management $2.50 


THE MODERN RIVAL of CHRISTIAN FAITH 
An Analysis of Secularism 
Georgia Harkness 


“In her usual vigorous and direct manner, Georgia Hark- 


ness attacks the problem of secularism on three different fronts: . 


Secularism and the Christian Faith; Rival Secular Faiths; and 
The Way Forward. . . an unusually helpful and important 
book.” —Christian Advocate $2.75 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 
George A. Buttrick 

The central affirmations of the Christian faith—culminat- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘‘Several things strike one about this 
book: its readibility whether for layman or pastor, its choice 
phrasing and quotable, vital statements.”"—The Lutheran $2.75 


at your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Church 
Use 

of 

Audio- 
Visuals - 


Howard E. Tower 


B cuunce Use 
a Ge 
> junio VIStALS 


“Valuable . . . in stating the educational principles to 
be used in adapting audio-visual aids to the church pro- 
gram, whether it be in the classroom, the departmen 
worship service, or a church — night. ”—_Christian 
Advocate. $2.5 


Guiding Children 
In Christian Growth 


Mary Alice Jones 


“This is a book that should not be missed 
. for here is summarized and shared a 
wealth of insight and wisdom. . . valuable 
for group study and discussion or for per- 
sonal reading.” —United Church Observer $1-. 


A Fresh Approach ; 


to the New Testament 
H. G. G. Herklots 


“Presents in readable form the living 
situation out of which the New Testa- 
ment writings emerged. . . depicts the 
religious, social, and cultural situation in 
which the Christian Church arose. It 
explains the reasons the New Testament 
writers chose the form they used.’’— 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation $2 


THE ADVENTURE of FINDING GOD 


Virginia Church 


—*. .. twelve succinct and provocative letters which’ a 
swer specific problems which young people raise in connection 
with religion. . . well calculated to hold the attention and 
catch the imagination of young people.”—United Church Ob 
server $1.5 


YOUR LIFE COUNTS 
Edited by Hoover Rupert 


“Fourteen messages which interpret something of the sig 
nificance of the Christian life as the various writers see it. . 
messages which call youth to commit themselves to the Chris- 
tian way.”—Religious Education $1.75, 


YOUTH PROGRAMS for SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Ruth Schroeder 
“Thirty-five refreshingly new and usable stories and poems 


suitable to the age group for which it is written... . even the 
most creative leaders will find here an excellent | resource of 
material.” —Presbyterian Tribune 


